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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 
POWELL, 
AFTERWARDS MISTRESS MILTON. 


JOURNALL,. 
Forest Hill, Oxon. May Ist, 1643. 

* * ®* Seventeenth birth-daye. <A gyp- 
sie woman at y* gate woulde faine have tolde my 
fortune ; but mother chased her away, saying she 
had doubtlesse harboured in some of y* low houses 
in Oxford, and mighte bring us y* plague. Coulde 
have cried for vexation ; she had promised to tell 
me y* colour of my husband’s eyes ; but mother 
says she believes I shall never have one, I am soe 
sillie. Father gave me a gold piece. Dear 
mother is chafed, methinks, touching this debt of 
five hundred pounds, which father says he knows 
not how to pay. Indeed, he sayd, overnighte, his 
whoie personal estate amounts to but five hundred 
pounds, his timber and wood to four hundred more, 
or thereabouts ; and the tithes and messuages of 
Whateley are no great matter, being mortgaged 
for about as much moore, and he hath lent sights 
of money to them that won’t pay, so ’t is hard to 
be thus prest. Poor father! *t was good of him 
to give me this gold piece. 





May 2nd.—Cousin Rose married to Master 
Roger Agnew. Present, father, mother, and 
brother of Rose. Father, mother, Dick, Bob, 
Harry, and 1; Squire Paice and his daughter 
Audrey ; an olde aunt of Master Roger’s, and 
one of his cousins, a stiffe-backed man with large 
eares, and such a long nose! Cousin Rose looked 
bewtifulle—pitie so faire a girl s* marry so olde 
a man—’tis thoughte he wants not manie years 
of fifty. 





7th.—New misfortunes in y* poultrie yarde. 
Poor mother’s loyalty cannot stand y* demands 
for her best chickens, ducklings, &c., for y° use 
of his M’’s officers since the king hath beene in 
Oxford. She accuseth my father of having beene 
wonne over by a few faire speeches to be more of 
a royalist than his natural temper inclineth him 
to ; which, of course, he will not admit. 





8th.—Whole day taken up on a visit to Rose, 
now a week married, and growne quite matronlie 
already. We reached Sheepscote about an hour 
before noone. A long, broade, strait walke of 
green turf, planted with hollyoaks, sunflowers, 
etc., and some earlier flowers alreadie in bloom, 
led up to y° rustical]l porch of a truly farm-like 
house, with low gable roofs, a long lattice win- 
dow on either side y* doore, and three casements 
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above. Such, and no more, is Rose’s house ! 
But she is happy, for she came running forthe, 
soe soone as she hearde Clover’s feet, and helped 
me from my saddle all smiling, tho’ she had not 
expected to see us. We had curds and creame ; 
and she wished it were the time of strawberries. 
for she sayd they had large beds; and then my 
father and y° boys went forthe to looke for Master 
Agnew. Then Rose took me up to her chamber, 
singing as she went; and y* long, low room was 
sweet with flowers. Sayd I, “* Rose, to be mis- 
tress of this pretty cottage, ’t were hardlie amisse 
to marry a man as olde as Master Roger.” 
** Olde !’’ quoth she, ‘‘ deare Moll, you must not 
deeme him olde ; why, he is but forty-two ; and 
am not I twenty-three ?’’ She lookt soe earneste 
and hurte, that I coulde not but falle a laughing. 





8¢h.—Mother gone to Sandford. She hopes 
to get uncle John to lend father this money. 
Father says she may try. "Tis harde to dis- 
courage her with an ironicalle smile, when she is 
doing alle she can, and more than manie women 
woulde, to help father in his difficultie; but suche, 
she sayth somewhat bitterlie, is the lot of our sex. 
She bade father mind that she had brought him 
three thousand pounds, and askt what had come 
of them. Answered ; helped to fille y* mouths 
of nine healthy children, and stop y* mouth of an 
easie husband ; soe, with a kiss, made it up. I 
have y* keys, and am left mistresse of alle, to my 
greate contentment ; but y* children clamour for 
sweetmeats, and father sayth, ‘‘ remember, Moll, 
discretion is y* better part of valour.” 

After mother had left, went into y° paddock, to 
feed y° colts with bread; and while they were 
putting their noses into Robin’s pockets, Dick 
brought out y* two ponies, and set me on one of 
them, and we had a mad scamper through y* 
meadows and down y* lanes; I leading. Just at 
y® turne of Holford’s close, came shorte upon a 
gentleman walking under y* hedge, clad in a 
sober, genteel suit, and of most beautifulle coun- 
tenance, with hair like a woman’s, of a lovely 
pale brown, long and silky, falling over his shoul- 
ders. I nearlie went over him, for Clover’s hard 
forehead knocked agaynst his chest; but he stoode 
it like a rock ; and lookinge firste at me and then 
at Dick, he smiled and spoke to my brother, who 
seemed to know him, and turned about and walked 
by us, sometimes stroaking Clover'’s shaggy mane. 
I felte a little ashamed ; for Dick had sett me on 
y° poney just as I was, my gown somewhat too 
shorte for riding: however, I drewe up my feet 
and let Clover nibble a little grasse, and then got 
rounde to y* neare side, our new companion stille 
between us. He offered me some wild flowers, 
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and askt me theire names; and when I tolde 
them, he sayd 1 knew more than he did, though 
he accounted himselfe a prettie fayre botaniste : 
and we went on thus, talking of y* herbs and 
simples in y* hedges, and I sayd how prettie 
some of theire names were, and that methought, 
though Adam had named alle y* animals in Para- 
dise, perhaps Eve had named alle y* flowers. He 
lookt earnestlie at me, on this, and muttered 
“* prettie.’”” Then Dick askt of him news from 
London, and he spoke, methought, reservedlie ; 
ever and anon turning his bright, thoughtfulle 
eyes on me. At length, we parted at y° turn of 
y® lane. 

I askt Dick who he was, and he told me he 
was one Mr. John Milton, y° party to whom 
father owed five hundred pounds. He was y* 
sonne of a Buckinghamshire gentleman, he added, 
well connected, and very scholarlike, but affected 
towards y* Parliament. His grandsire, a zealous 
papiste, formerly lived in Oxon, and disinherited 
y° father of this gentleman for abjuring y*° Romish 
faith. 

When I found how faire a gentleman was 
father’s creditor, I became y° more interested in 
deare mother’s successe. 





May 13th.-—Dick began to harpe on another 
ride to Sheepscote this morning, and persuaded 
father to let him have y* bay mare, soe he and I 
started at aboute ten o’ the clock. Arrived at 
Master Agnew’s doore, found it open, no one in 
parlour or studdy; soe Dick tooke y° horses 
rounde, and then we went straite thro’ y* house, 
into y° garden behind, which is on a rising 
ground, with pleached alleys and turfen walks, 
and a peep of y* church through y* trees. A 
lad tolde us his mistress was with the bees, soe 
we walked towards y* hives; and, from an arbour 
hard by, hearde a murmur, tho’ nc‘ of bees, issu- 
ing. In this rusticall bowre, found Roger Agnew 
reading to Rose and to Mr. Milton. Thereupon 
ensued manie cheerfulle salutations, and Rose pro- 
posed returning to y° house, but Master Agnew 
sayd it was pleasanter in the bowre, where was 
room for alle ; soe then Rose offered to take me 
to her chamber to lay aside my hoode, and prom- 
ised to send a junkett into y* arbour ; whereon 
Mr. Agnew smiled at Mr. Milton, and sayd some- 
what of ‘* neat-handed Phillis.”’ 

As we went alonge, I tolde Rose I had seene 
her guest once before, and thought him a comely 
pleasant gentleman. She laught, and sayd, 
‘** Pleasant? why, he is one of y° greatest schol- 
ars of our time, and knows more languages than 
you or I ever hearde of.’ I made answer, 
“That may be, and yet might not ensure his 
being pleasant, but rather y° contrary, for I can- 
not reade Greeke and Latin, Rose, like you.’ 
Quoth Rose, ‘‘ But you can reade English, and he 
hath writ some of y° loveliest English verses you 
ever hearde, and hath brought us a new compos- 
ure this morning, which, Roger, being his olde 
college friend, was discussing with him, to my 
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greate pleasure, when you came. After we have 
eaten y*® junkett, he shall beginne it again.” 
‘* By no means,”’ said I, ‘‘ for I love talking more 
than reading.”’ However, it was not soe to be, 
for Rose woulde not be foyled; and as it woulde 
not have been good manners to decline y° hear- 
inge in presence of y* poet, I was constrayned to 
suppresse a secret yawne and feign attention, 
though, truth to say, it soone wandered; and, 
during y* last halfe hour, I sat in a compleat 
dreame, tho’ not unpleasant one. Roger having 
made an end, *t was diverting to heare him com- 
mending y° piece unto y" author, who as gravely 
accepted it; yet, with nothing fullesome about 
the one, or misproud about y° other. Indeed, 
there was a sedate sweetnesse in y* poet’s wordes 
as well as lookes; and shortlie, waiving y* dis- 
cussion of his owne composures, he beganne to 
talke of those of other men, as Shakspeare, Spen- 
ser, Cowley, Ben Jonson, and of Tasso, and Tas- 
so’s friend the Marquis of Villa, whome, it ap- 
peared, Mr. Milton had knowledge of in Italy. 
Then he askt me, woulde I not willingly have seene 
y° country of Romeo and Juliet, and prest to 
know whether I loved poetry; but finding me 
loath to tell, sayd be doubted not I preferred 
romances, and that he had read manie, and loved 
them dearly too. I sayd, I loved Shakspeare’s 
plays better than Sidney’s Arcadia; on which he 
cried ‘‘righte,’”’ and drew nearer to me, and 
woulde have talked at greater length; but, know- 
ing from Rose how learned he was, I feared to 
shew him I was a sillie foole; soe, like a sillie 
foole, held my tongue. 

Dinner; eggs, bacon, roast ribs of lamb, 
spinach, potatoes, savory pie, a Brentford pudding, 
and cheesecakes. What a pretty housewife Rose 
is! Roger's plain hospitalitie and scholarlie dis- 
course appeared to much advantage. He askt of 
news from Paris; and Mr. Milton spoke much 
of y° Swedish ambassadour, Dutch by birth; a 
man renowned for his learning, magnanimity, and 
misfortunes, of whome he had seene much. He 
told Rose and me how this Mister Van der Groote 
had been unjustlie caste into prison by his coun- 
trymen ; and how his good wife had shared his 
captivitie and had tried to get his sentence re- 
versed ; failing which, she contrived his escape in 
a big chest which she pretended to be full of heavie 
olde bookes. Mr. Milton concluded with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Indeede, there never was such a wo- 
man ;’’ on which, deare Roger, whome I beginne 
to love, quoth, *‘ Oh yes, there are manie such— 
we have two at table now.”’ Whereat, Mr. Mil- 
ton smiled. 

At leave-taking pressed Mr. Agnew and Rose 
to come and see us soone; and Dick askt Mr. 
Milton to see y* bowling greene. 

Ride home, delightfulle. 





14th.—Thought, when I woke this morning, I 
had been dreaminge of St Paul let down y* wall 
in a basket; but founde, on more closely exam- 
ining the matter, *t was Grotius carried down y* 
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ladder in a chest; and methought I was his wife, 
leaninge from y* window above, and crying to y*° 
souldiers, ‘‘ Have a care, have a care!” °T is 
certayn I shoulde have betraied him by an over- 
anxietie. 

Resolved to give father a Sheepscote dinner, 
but Margery affirmed y* haunch woulde no longer 
keepe, so was forced to have it dressed, though 





meaning to have kept it for companie. Litwe 
Kate, who had been out alle y*® morning, came in| 
with her lap full of butter-burs, the which 1 was 
glad to see, as mother esteemes them a sovereign | 
remedie ’gainst y° plague, which is like to be rife 
in Oxford this summer, the citie being so over- | 
crowded on account of his M’. While laying | 
them out on y® stille-room floor, in bursts Robin to | 
say Mr. Agnew and Mr. Milton were with father 
at y° bowling greene, and woulde dine here. Soe 
was glad Margery had put down y° haunch. 
*T was past one o’ the clock, however, before it 
coulde be sett on table; and I had just run up 
to pin on my carnation knots, when I hearde them 
alle come in discoursing merrilie. 

At dinner Mr. Milton askt Robin of his stud- 
dies ; and I was in payne for y* deare boy, know- 
ing him to be better affected to his out-doore recrea- 
tions than to his booke ; but he answered boldlie he 
was in Ovid, and I lookt in Mr. Milton’s face 
to guesse was that goode scholarship or no ; but he 
turned it towards my father, and sayd he was 
trying an experiment on two young nephews of 
his owne, whether y° reading those authors that 
treate of physical subjects mighte not advantage 
them more than y° poets; whereat my father 
jested with him, he being himselfe one of the 
fraternitie he seemed to déspise. But he uphelde 
his argumente so bravelie, that father listened in 
earneste silence. Meantime, the cloth being 
drawne, and I in feare of remaining over long, 
was avised to withdrawe myselfe earlie, Robin 
following, and begging me to goe downe to y° 
fish-ponds. Afterwards alle y* others joyned us, 
and we sate on y* steps till the sun went down, 
when, the horses being broughte round, our guests 
tooke leave without returning to y° house. Fa- 
ther walked thoughtfullie home with me, leaning 
on my shoulder, and spake little. 





15th.—After writing y* above last night, in my 
chamber, went to bed and had a most heavenlie 
dreame. Methoughte it was brighte, brighte 
moonlighte, and I was walking with Mr. Milton 
on a terrace—not our terrace, but in some out- 
landish place; and it had flights and flights of 
green marble steps, descending, I cannot tell how 
farre, with stone figures and vases on everie one. 
We went downe and downe these steps, till we 
eame to a faire piece of water, still in y* moon- 
lighte ; and then, methoughte, he woulde be taking 
leave, and sayd much aboute absence and sorrowe, 
as tho’ we had knowne eache other some space ; 
and alle that he sayd was delightfulle to heare. 
Of a suddain we hearde cries, as of distresse, in a 





wood that came quite down to y° water’s edge, 
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and Mr. Milton sayd, ‘* Hearken!’’ and then, 
‘“‘ There is some one being slaine in y* woode, I 
must goe to rescue him ;’’ and soe, drewe his 
sword and ran off. Meanwhile, y’ cries continued, 
but I did not seeme to mind them much ; and, 
looking stedfastlie downe into y® cleare water, 
coulde see to an immeasurable depth, and beheld, 
oh, rare!—girls sitting on glistening rocks, far 
downe beneathe, combing and braiding their 
brighte hair, and talking and laughing, onlie | 
coulde not heare aboute what. And theire kirtles 
were like spun glass, and theire bracelets, coral and 
pearl, and | thought it the fairest sight that eyes 
coulde see. But, alle at once, the cries in y* 
wood affrighted them, for they started, looked 
upwards and alle aboute, and began swimming 
thro’ y° cleare water so fast, that it became 
troubled and thick, and I coulde see them noe 
more. ‘Then I was aware that y* voices in the 
wood were of Dick and Harry, calling for me ; 
and I soughte to answer, ‘‘ Here !’’ but my tongue 
was heavie. Then I commenced running to- 
wards them, through ever so manie greene paths, 
in y° wood; but stille, we coulde never meet ; 
and [ began to see grinning faces, neither of man 
nor beaste, peeping at me through y° trees ; and 
one and another of them called me by name, and 
in greate feare and paine I awoke ! 

* * * Strange things are dreames. Dear 
mother thinks much of them, and sayth they oft 
portend coming events. My father holdeth y° 
opinion that they are rather made up of what hath 
alreadie come to passe ; but surely naught like 
this dreame of mine hath in anie part befallen me 
hithertoe ! 

* * * What strange fable or masque were they 
reading that day at Sheepscote? I mind not. 





20¢h.—Too much busied of late, to write, 
though much hath happened which I woulde fain 
remember. Dined at Shotover yesterday. Met 
mother, who is coming home in a day or two, but 
helde short speech with me aside concerning 
housewifery. The Agnews there, of course ; 
alsoe Mr. Milton, whom we have seene continual- 
lie, lately ; and I know not how it shoulde be, but 
he seemeth to like me. Father affects him 
much, but mother loveth him not. She hath 
seene little of him; perhaps the less the better. 
Ralph Hewlett, as usuall, forward in his rough 
endeavors to please; but, though no scholar, I 
have yet sense enough to prefer Mr. Milton’s dis- 
course to his. * * * 1 wish I were fonder of 
studdy ; but, since it cannot be, what need to vex ' 
Some are born of one mind, some of another. 
Rose was alwaies for her booke ; and, had Rose 
beene no scholar, Mr. Agnew woulde, may be, 
never lave given her a second thoughte ; but alle 
are not of y° same way of thinking. 





** * A few lines received from mother’s 
** spoilt boy,’’ as father hath called brother Bill, 
ever since he went a soldiering. Blurred and 
mis-spelt as they are, she will prize them. Trulie, 
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we are none of us grate hands at the pen; tis 
well | make this my copie-booke. 

* * * Oh, strange event! Can this be happi- 
nesse' Why, then am I soe feared, soe mazed, 
soe prone to weeping! I woulde that mother 
were here. Lord have mercie on me a sinfulle, 
sillie girl, and guide my steps arighte. 

* * * It seemes like a dreame, (I have done 
naughte but dreame of late, 1 think,) my going 
along y*® matted passage, and hearing voices in my 
father’s chamber, just as my hand was on y* latch ; 
aud my withdrawing my hand, and going softlie 
away, though I never paused at disturbing him 
before ; and, after I had beene a fulle hour in y* 
stille room, turning over ever soe manie trays full 
of dried herbs and flower-leaves, hearing him 
come forthe and call, ‘*‘ Moll ; deare Moll ; where 
are you’? with I know not what of strange in 
y’ tone of his voice ; and my running to him hast- 
ilie, and his drawing me to his chamber, and 
closing y° doore. ‘Then he takes me round y* 
waiste, and remains quite silent awhile; I gazing 
on him so strangelie ! and at length, he says with 
a kind of sigh, ‘* Thou art indeed but young yet! 
searce seventeen—and fresh, as Mr. Milton says, 
as the earlie May ; too tender, forsooth, to leave 
us yet, sweet child! But what wilt say, Moll, 
when I tell thee that a well-esteemed gentleman, 
whom as yet indeed I know too little of, hath 
craved of me access to y° house as one that woulde 
win your favour ?”’ 

Thereupon, such a suddain faintness of y* spiritts 
overtooke me, (a thing I am noe way subject to,) 
as that I fell down in a swound at father’s 
feet; and when I came to myselfe agayn, my 
hands and feet seemed full of prickles, and there 
was a humming, as of Rose’s bees, in mine ears. 
Lettice and Margery were tending of me, and 
father watching me full of care; but soe soone 
as he saw me open mine eyes, he bade the maids 
stand aside, and sayd, stooping over me, ‘‘ Enough, 
dear Moll, we will talk noe more of this at pres- 
ent.” ‘* Onlie just tell me,’’ quoth I, in a whis- 
per, “‘who it is.’ ‘‘Guesse,” sayd he. “I 
eannot,’’ I softlie replied ; and, with the lie, came 
such a rush of blood to my cheeks as betraied me. 
‘**T am sure you have though,” said deare father 
gravelie, ‘‘ and I neede not say it is Mr. Milton, 
of whome I know little more than you doe, and 
that is not enough. On the other hand, Roger 
Agnew sayth that he is one of whom we can 
never know too much, and there is somewhat 
about him which inclines me to believe it.’’ 
‘** What will mother say?’ interrupted I. There- 
at father’s countenance changed ; and he hastilie 
answered, ‘* Whatever she likes; I have an an- 
swer for her, and a question too ;’’ and abruptlie 
left me ; bidding me keepe myselfe quiet. 

But can I? Oh, no! Father hath sett a 
stone rolling, unwitting of its course. It hath 
prostrated me in y* first instance ; and will, I rmis- 
doubt, hurt my mother. Father is bold enow in 
her absence, but when she comes back will leave 
me to face her anger alone ; or else, make such a 
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stir to show that he is not governed by a woman, as 
wille make things worse. Meanwhile, how woulde 
I have them? Am I most pleased or payned? dis- 
mayed or flattered? Indeed I know not. 

* * * JT am soe sorry to have swooned. 
Needed I have done it, merelie to heare there was 
one who soughte my favour’ Aye, but one soe 
wise! so thoughtfulle! soe unlike me! 


Bedtime ; same daye. 

* * * Who knoweth what a daye will bring 
forth? After writing y* above, I sate like one 
stupid, ruminating on I know not what, except on 
y° unlikelihood that one so wise would trouble 
himselfe to seeke for aught and yet fail to win. 
After abiding a long space in mine owne chamber, 
alle below seeming still, | began to wonder shoulde 
we dine alone or not, and to have a hundred hot 
and cold fitts of hope and feare. Thought I, if 
Mr. Milton comes, assuredlie I cannot goe down ; 
but yet I must; but yet I will not; but yet y° best 
will be to conduct myselfe as though nothing had 
happened ; and, as he seems to have left the house 
long ago, maybe he hath returned to Sheepscote, 
or even to London. Oh that London! Shall I 
indeede ever see it? and y* rare shops, and y* play- 
houses, and St. Paul’s, and y° Towre? But what 
and if that ever comes to passt Must I leave 
home? dear Forest Hill? and father and mother. 
and y* boys? more especiallie Robin? Ah! but 
father will give me a long time to think of it. He 
will, and must. 

Then dinner-time came ; and with dinner-time, 
uncle Hewlett and Ralph, Squire Paice and Mr. 
Milton. We had a huge sirloin, soe no feare of 
short commons. I was not ill pleased to see soe 
manie; it gave me an excuse for holding my 
peace, but I could have wished for another woman. 
However, father never thinks of that, and mother 
will soone be home. After dinner y° elder men 
went to y* bowling-greene with Dick and Ralph ; 
the boys to y* fish-ponds; and, or ever I was 
aware, Mr. Milton was walking with me on the 
terrace. My dreame came soe forcibly to mind, 
that my heart seemed to leap into my mouth; but 
he kept away from y* fish-ponds, and from leave- 
taking, and from his morning discourse with my 
father at least for awhile; but some way he got 
round to it, and sayd soe much, and soe well, that, 
after alle my father’s bidding me keepe quiete and 
take my time, and mine owne resolution to think 
much and Jong, he never rested till he had changed 
y° whole appearance of things, and made me 
promise to be his, wholly and trulie.—And oh! 
I feare I have beene too quickly wonne. 








May 23d. At leaste, so sayeth the calendar: 
but with me it hath beene trulie an April daye, 
alle smiles and teares. And now my spiritts are 
soe perturbed and dismaid, as that I know not 
whether to weepe or no, for methinks crying w* 
relieve me. At first waking this morning my mind 
was elated at y* falsitie of my mother’s notion, that 
no man of sense woulde think me worth y* having ; 
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and soe I got up too proude, I think, and came 
down too vain, for I had spent an unusual] time at 
y* glasse. My spiritts, alsoe, were soe unequall, 
that y® boys took notice of it, and it seemed as 
though I coulde breathe nowhere but out of doors ; 
so the children and I had a rare game of play in 
y° home close, but ever and anon I kept looking 
towards y° road and listening for horses’ feet, till 
Robin sayd, ‘* One w* think y* king was coming.”’ 
but at last came Mr. Milton quite another way, 
walking through y* fields with huge strides. Kate 
saw him firste, and tolde me; and then sayd, 
‘* What makes you look soe pale ?’’ 
= e a * 

We sate a good space under the hawthorn hedge 
on y° brow of y* hill, listening to y° mower’s 
scythe, and the song of birds, which seemed 
enough for him, without talking ; and as he spake 
not, I helde my peace, till, with y° sun in my 
eyes, I was like to drop asleep; which, as his own 
face was from me, and towards y* landskip, he 
noted not. I was just aiming for mirthe’s sake to 
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nought amisse ; soe went on, most like truth and 
love that lookes c* speake or words sounde. ‘‘ Oh, 
I know it, I feel it:—henceforthe there is a life 
reserved for us in which angels may sympathize. 
For this most excellent gift of love shall enable 
us to read together y° whole booke of sanctity and 
virtue, and emulate eache other in carrying it into 
practice ; and as the wise Magians kept theire eyes 
steadfastlie fixed on y* star, and followed it righte 
on, through rough and smoothe, soe, we, with this 
bright beacon, which indeed is set on fire of heaven, 
shall pass on through y* peacefull studdies, sur- 
mounted adversities, and victorious agonies of life, 
ever looking steadfastlie up !”’ 

Alle this, and much more, as tedious to heare 
as to write, did I listen to, firste with flagging at- 
tention, next with concealed wearinesse ;—and as 
wearinesse, if indulged, never ts long concealed, it 
soe chanced, by ill-luck, that Mr. Milton, sud- 


'dainlie turning his eyes from heaven upon poor 
| me, caughte, I can scarcelie expresse how slighte, 
an indication of discomforte in my face ; and in- 


steale away, when he suddainlie turned about and | stantlie a cloud crossed his owne though as thin 
fell to speaking of rurall life, happinesse, heaven, | as that through which y* sun shines while it floats 
and such like, in a kind of rapture ; then, with his! over him. Oh, ’t was not of a moment! and yet 
elbow half raising him from y* grass, lay looking at | in that moment we seemed eache to have seene y* 


me ; then commenced humming or singing I know 
not what strayn, but "t was of “ begli occhi’’ and 
‘*‘chioma aurata,”’ and he kept smiling the while 
he sang. 

After a time we went in-doors; and then came 
my firste pang: for father founde out how I had 
pledged myself overnizhte; and for a moment 
looked so grave, y‘ my heart misgave me for hav- 
ing been soe hastie. However, it soone passed off ; 
deare father’s countenance cleared, and he even 
seemed merrie at table ; and soon after dinner alle 
y® party dispersed save Mr. Milton, who loitered 
with me on y* terrace. After a short silence he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How good is our God to us in alle his 
gifts! For instance, in this gift of love, whereby 
had he withdrawn from visible nature a thousand 
of its glorious features and gay colourings, we 
shoulde stille possess, from within, the means of 
throwing over her clouded face an entirelie different 
hue! while as it is, what was pleasing before now 
pleaseth more than ever! Is it not soe, sweet 
Mollt May I express thy feelings as well as mine 
own, unblamed? or am I too adventurous? You 
are silent ; well then let me believe we think alike, 
and that the emotions of y* few laste hours have 
given such an impulse to alle that is high, and 
sweete, and deepe, and pure, and holy in our inner- 
moste hearts, as that we seeme now onlie firste to 
taste y* life of life, and to perceive how much 
nearer earth is to heaven than we thought! Is it soe? 
Is it soe?”’ and I was constrayned to say ‘ Yes,” 


at I searcelie knew what; grudginglie too, for I) 


feared having once alreadie sayd ‘* Yes’’ too soone. 
But he saw nought amisse, for he was expecting 





other, though but at a glance, under new circum- 
stances :—as though two persons at a masquerade 
had just removed theire masques and put them on 
agayn. This gave me my seconde pang :—TI felt 
I had given him payn; and though he made as 
though he forgot it directly, and I tooke payns to 
make him forget it, I coulde never be quite sure 
whether he had. 

* * * My spiritts were soe dashed by this, 
and by learning his age to be soe much more than 
I had deemed it, (for he is thirty-five! Who coulde 
have thoughte it?) that I had thenceforthe, the 
aire of being much more discreete and pensive 
than belongeth to my nature: whereby he was, 
perhaps, well pleased. As I became more grave 
he became more gay ; soe that we met eache other, 
as it were, half-way, and became righte pleasant. 
If his countenance were comely before, it is quite 
heavenlie now; and yet I question whether my 
love increaseth as rapidlie as my feare. Surelie 
my folly will prove as distastefull to him, as his 
overmuch wisdom to me. The dread of it hath 
alarmed me alreadie. What has become, even 
now, of alle my gay visions of marriage, of Lon- 
don, and the play-houses, and the Towret They 
have faded away thus earlie, and in their place 
comes a foreboding of I can scarce say what. 
I am as if a child, receiving from some old fairy 
y’ gift of what seemed a fayre doll's house, shoulde 
hastilie open y* doore thereof, and starte back at 
beholding nought within but a huge cavern, deepe, 
high, and vaste; in parte glittering with glorious 
chrystals, and y° rest hidden in obscure darknesse. 
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A CRUISE ON 


For the Living Age. 

A CRUISE ON THE LAKES. 

BY WM. M. WOOD, M. D., U.S. N. 

Reaper, have you ever been on the great lakes? 
If you have not your mind will scarcely be able to 
realize all their wonders ;—their vast expanse of 
cool fresh water—their profound clear depths—the 
commercial sail and steam navies gliding and foam- 
ing over their surface—the elegant cities and thriv- 
ing nations on their shores. At one point, you are 
amid the crowded masts and busy bustle of the 
commerce of an old state, and, in a few hours, you 
may be where civilization has leaped in full-grown 
vigor upon the wilderness, and, struggling for a 
settlement, has planted its cities before the long- 
haired and painted savage has had time to escape 
from the brick avenues encroaching upon his foresi- 
home ; and, wrapped in their blankets, with the 
beautifying additions of green and red paint on 
their faces, and quills and feathers in their hair, 
we have seen them walking the newly made streets 
and selling their wares to the new people. 

Even though you are accustomed to all the bus- | 
tle of the Atlantic cities, and have endeavored to 
conceive some idea of the business and activity of 
lake towns, the reality will still cause astonish- 





ment, as you walk along the wharves of Buffalo— | 
piled, loaded, and cumbered with merchandise, and | 
see its harbor crowded with steamers and sail-| 
vessels, some of which are continually going and | 
coming. Stopping but to glance at these things, | 
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timbers are, however, fast disappearing in canes, 
boxes, &c., for the curious in relics. The bell 
which now regulates the movements of the repub- 
licans of the borough, from the belfry of the old- 
fashioned and shabby looking court-house, once 
struck the hours and called the watches on board 
the flag-ship of the British commodore. 

This having been one of the line of old French 
posts attempting to enchain the British possessions, 
the ruins of the old fort are still to be seen a little 
to the eastward of the town ; and not far from these 
ruins, on a bluff, overlooking the harbor, stands a 
block-house, built during the last war with Eng- 
land. Erie was also the burial place of General 
Anthony Wayne, and when, many years after- 
wards, his body was disinterred, it was found to 
be in a state of perfect preservation. Erie is al- 
together a quiet old-fashioned looking place, and 
seems to love its antiquity, and be reluctant to tie 
on to the whirling axis of progress, and to be 
dragged in the dust and mire of bustle and im- 
provement. For some reason it is far behind its 
natural advantages. Some say that a splendid 
marble monument on its principal street is the 
grave-stone which records the death of its pros- 
perity. This monument is a Grecian structure, a 
branch of the United States Bank; its vaults are, 
‘of course, now empty, its doors closed, and its 


| steps grass-grown. 


Leaving Erie, our next stopping place will be 
at the beautiful town of Cleveland, and as we 








to wonder and admire, we take our passage, for the | approach it from the east, it shows well on the 
newer regions beyond, in a floating palace of vast elevated plain above us, and gives a promise which 
extent. Its machinery is elegantly ornamental, | is fully kept by closer acquaintance. Sixteen or 
and its great and destructive power hidden by the | eighteen thousand people, daily increasing, have 
graceful design and finish of art. We tread a sa-| here placed their tents on the Cuyahoga river. 
loon carpeted with Brussels, furnished with a rose-| This narrow river has its mouth restricted by 
wood piano, rich mirrors, velvet chairs, sofas, and | | | proper bounds, and symmetrically carried out into 
loungers, and lighted by stained glass in gilded the lake by stone piers ; and we run up this river, 
mouldings, while fore and aft we can study some nearly a mile, between rows of vessels and steamers. 


payin. scene in the paintings of the panels. | 

Ve sleep on French mahogany bedsteads, while | 
pedis in our state-room is in similar relation 
to the demands of refinement and luxury. | 

The tourist, in such a boat as this, keeping 
along the United States shore of Lake Erie, will | 
probably stop first at the town of Erie, formerly | 
Presque Isle, in Pennsylvania, distant about one | 
hundred miles from Buffalo. This place, with a} 
population of about five thousand, has the net, 
seeure and capacious harbor on the lakes. It is| 
formed by a narrow peninsula, which, leaving the 
main shore, curves round in the shape of a horse- | 
shoe, separating the bay of Presque Isle from Lake 
Erie. The town looks out upon the lake from a! 
commanding bluff, and is overlooked itself by a 
succession of elevated forest-clad ridges, so that 
the scenery from the sea or from the shore is com- 
manding. Historical associations of no little in- 
terest linger around the spot. Here were built 
the principal vessels of Perry's victorious squad- 
ron, and here, at this day, repose, beneath the 
waters, the battered remains of his flag-ship, the 
‘ Lawrence.” Its blackened and water-soaked 











The right bank of the river rises to an elevation 
of eighty feet, and then spreads out into a plain, 


or table land. Wharves, warehouses, and shops 


line the immediate edge of the stream at the 
foot of this hill, but the city proper is on the 


| plain above, and when we have ascended to its 


level it is cheering to look upon the handsome 
city which expands before us. The principal 
| business street, Superior, has a width of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet, and is well bvilt with brick 
houses of business, three, four and five stories 
high. The streets of private residences also have 
an imposing width, and some of them are like or- 


,namental walks through a succession of country 


residences, the buildings being in various styles of 
architecture, from exquisite cottages to colonnaded 


palaces, and are surrounded by grounds handsomely 


laid out into gardens of flowers and ornamental 
shrubbery. 

From the lake-side of the city the eye sweeps 
over the blue waters to the distant horizon, and 
from the hill brink, on the opposite side, the river 
is seen winding a serpentine course through mea- 
dows and around the base of forest-clad hills. 
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Leaving Cleveland, as we proceed to the west- 
ward, the bold bluff of the lake shore sinks to a 
Jow beach, and numerous green islands appear 
above the watery expanse. Among these islands 
was fought the battle of Lake Erie. It is a beau- 
tiful region with which this proud historical 
achievement is associated. The wooded islets rise, 
by precipitous limestone banks, from the blue 
waters. Rounding a rocky fortress-like promontory 
of one of these islands called ‘‘ Gibraltar,’’ we 
found ourselves in “* Put-in Bay,’’ a secluded and 
beautiful sheet of water enclosed by ‘‘ Gibraltar’’ 
and two other islands. From the summit of the 
rocky point of ‘* Gibraltar,’’ the look-out of Com- 
modore Perry first discovered the British fleet, 
under Captain Barclay; from ‘‘ Put-in Bay’’ he 
sailed forth to his victory, and to it he returned to 
bury his dead ; and here are still to be seen the 
remains of some of their graves. 

From ‘‘ Put-in Bay,’’ our next point of destina- 


tion was Detroit. We entered the Detroit river | 


through the channel on the British side of Bois 
Blanc island, or, as it is vulgarly called, ‘‘ Bod- 
low.”’ Entering this river by this channel, with 
the British flag in view, the rather unpleasant 
idea presented itself of entering our own country 
through a foreign gateway. 

As I presume is the case with most of my 
countrymen not living on the border, I have been 
accustomed to associate the British flag with the 
remote nationality of its seat of empire, and when 
seen flying on a shore separated only by a narrow 
river from our own territory, it seemed out of 
place, as though it ought not to be there. Al- 
though at the time conscious of the impropriety 
and injustice of such feelings, from the ready and 
involuntary manner in which they arose in my 
mind, I could imagine how strong might be the 
national feeling that the cross of St. George should 
not float so near the United States. 

Detroit comes upon us at once like an elegant 
city. Its site makes a gentle rise from the river, 
which here flows rapid, bold, and clear. ‘The 
densely built part of the city extends for a mile 
along the river, which is lined with docks, wharves, 
warehouses, vessels, and steamboats, whilst, back, 
numerous spires and steeples are seen rising from 
the dense mass of houses. From the Detroit river 
we enter the shoal lake of St. Clair, and, crossing 
this, stirring up the mud on its flats, we pass into 
the beautiful river St. Clair. The waters of this 
river, so clear that the bottom can be seen at the 
depth of thirty feet, flow through sloping banks, 
on which are farm-houses, villages, green fields, 
and dark forests. Where the St. Clair forms its 
junction with Lake Huron, it narrows very much, 
the opposite points of the mouth being not more 
than a quarter of a mile apart, and here the 
banks sink into a low gravelly beach, which, 
stretching away suddenly on either hand, leaves 
Huron, horizon-bound and ocean-like, before us. 
Its world of waters rush with a tremendous current 





into this narrow strait. It is a wild and lonely 
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spot, without people or settlement, except that on 
the American side Fort Gratiot frowns upon hos- 
tile invasion, and a lighthouse beams its welcome 
to the commerce which comes over the blue waters 
of the lake. 

Entering Lake Huron, we are now fairly at sea 
upon a fresh water ocean, as geographers tell us, 
six hundred feet above the Atlantic, with a depth 
of three hundred feet below the level of that ocean, 
and washing the shores of thirty-two thousand isl- 
ands. It was early in the morning following that 
on which we entered Lake Huron, before we had 
passed over its nearly three hundred miles ot 
length, and found ourselves approaching the island 
of Mackinac. This little island, situated off the 
northern point of the peninsula of Michigan, at 
the junction of Lakes Huron and Michigan, rises 
to a height of between three and four hundred feet 
above the surface of the water. It presents abrupt 
sides, thickly clothed with vines and shrubbery, 
presenting here and there a naked white cliff pro- 
jecting through the green moss. On the edge of 
one of these cliffs stands the fert, all its build- 
ings and enclosures being snowy white. On the 
morning of our approach, a heavy fog had hung 
over the lake, but with the rising of the sun it dis- 
appeared, except where it hung around the moun- 
tain cliffs. ‘The island of Mackinac was for a time 
completely enveloped from base to summit in a 
heavy cloud of this fog, while above this misty 
cloud, and apparently supported upon it, like a 
castle in the air, the white buildings of the fort 
gleamed in the sun’s rays. It seemed almost a 
substantial representation of Cole’s beautiful con- 
ception of the air-floating castle in his serial paint- 
ings of the voyage of life. 

From a distance, the white buildings of the 
town or village have rather a neat appearance. 
nestling on the narrow beach at the foot of the 
cliffs; but a nearer inspection shows them to be 
only a collection of smal] houses, shops, groggeries, 
and stores for the sale of Indian curiosities. 

The time of our visit was near that at which 
the Indian payments are made. and the red men 
were gathering in for the occasion. Their coni- 
cal huts, or wigwams, made of poles fastened to- 
gether at the top, and covered with coarse rush 
mats, were scattered along the beach, and many 
of the Indians were paddling their large birch bark 
canoes about the bay. It may here not be out of 
place to say a word relative to an annoyance to 
which these poor creatures are exposed, and as 
they can be relieved from it without doing more 
than has to be done sooner or later, it is to be 
hoped some consideration will be had for them. 
They are called from their homes to this rendez- 
vous for the purpose of receiving the very trifling 
sum allotted to each individual, and which really 
scarcely seems worth coming for, but so irregular 
is the time at which the appropriation is placed at 
the disposition of the department, that the Indians 
are sometimes kept waiting weeks before the money 
arrives, to an inconvenience and loss to themselves 
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of more than the amount allotted them. Punc- 
tuality in the appropriation and payment of their 
annuities would save the Indians much loss. 

Mackinaw is nine miles in circumference, rising, 
by abrupt terraces on the south side, to an oval table- 
jand on the summit, and falling from this on the 
north side gradually to the lake. On the south- 
east edge of the table-land elevation are to be seen 
the ruins of Fort Holmes, the British work which 
during the war of 1812 overlooked, commanded, 
and took ours, situated on the edge of the terrace be- 
low it. About the centre of the island a freak of 
nature is to be seen in the shape of a rock called the 
** Sugar Loaf,’ but, naked and black, it springs 
up 80 or 100 feet more abruptly and needle-like 
than its name would indicate. On the lake shore 
is another curiosity, being a well-formed Gothic 
arch, of about one hundred feet elevation, spring- 
ing over a chasm in the cliff; a narrow path 
crosses the arch, and is passed over by visitors at 
sufficient risk to invite the achievement. 

From Mackinaw we enter Lake Michigan, and 
running down its beautiful western shore, our next 
stopping place was at the town of Milwaukie. This 
is one of those flourishing western towns which 
have sprung suddenly from the wild forest into 
populous cities. Fourteen years ago it was laid out 
as a village, and now has a population of sixteen 
thousand inhabitants. It is built on both sides of 
the Milwaukie river, which here flews parallel to 
the lake, and separated from it by a table-land bank. 
Both banks of the river rise in gradual slopes, 
affording fine building sites, and the elevated plain 
between the river and the lake affords an extensive 
and commanding view. Milwaukie has a clean, 
light, and airy appearance, from the peculiar color 
and beauty of the bricks used in its buildings. 
Though burned, they are of a soft, rich cream 
color, and are of close and compact structure. 

Leaving Milwaukie at eight o’clock in the 
morning, we continued our course down Lake 
Michigan, close to its shore, and passing several 
towns prettily situated on the bank-—Racine, South- 
port, Little Fort—early in the afternoon we 
reached Chicago. 

Chicago has been the theatre of the wildest ex- 
citement of speculation, in which, anticipation, 
intoxicated by the full stream of real prosperity, 
has indulged visions beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability. Nevertheless, although individuals have 
suffered from their attempts to reap in the pres- 
ent the fruits of futurity, Chicago, by its rapid 
growth, almost fulfils the unbounded expectations 
of town-lot speculators. 

Its prosperity arises from the fact that it is the 
only good harbor down in this southern extremity 
of Lake Michigan, and internal improvements 
have made it the depot of a widely extended and 
immensely fertile region. 

The handsome street and residences along the 
lake shore give Chicago quite a pleasant appear- 
ance when approached from the lake, but its site 
is not one calculated to win admiration. A low, 
flat, swampy prairie, and a sluggish stream wind- 
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through the black muddy soil, have nothing pic- 
turesque to charm the eye. 

The river originally opened into the lake some 
distance to the southward of its present mouth, 
winding along the beach, with a narrow sandspit 
separating it from the lake. Piers have been 
erected cutting off this turn, and carrying the 
stream directly out into the lake. Just where 
these piers commence toward the town, stand, 
within an enclosure, the barracks and quarters of 
Fort Dearborn. This little fort, on the river 
bank, was in 1812 the only settlement, and was 
surrounded by wild Indians. After the surrender 
of General Hull the garrison left this fort, and 
soon after fell in with a large body of the savages. 
A conflict ensued, in which the whites defended 
themselves courageously, but finally surrendered 
upon condition that their lives should be spared. 
The condition was not observed, and a general 
massacre commenced. A Mrs. Heald saved her 
life by exclaiming to the savage who approached 
her with uplifted tomahawk, ‘* You would not kill 
a squaw!’’ ‘This was thirty-seven years ago. In 
1823 a small village of ten or twelve houses and 
sixty or seventy inhabitants had grown up around 
the fort. Chicago has now a population of 20,000 ; 
the steeples of many churches overlook the wide- 
spreading prairie ; handsome dwellings have con- 
verted the marsh into showy streets; blocks of 
brick houses border the avenues of business, along 
which bustles a busy crowd. For a mile, along 
the river, a continuous forest of masts indicates the 
extent of its commerce, and continuing further 
along this stream beyond the density of the city, 
piles of lumber from Green Bay have converted its 
banks into one vast lumber-yard, and in this 
neighborhood the puffing of various steam facto- 
ries adds to the busy activity of the scene. 

The enormous and splendid lake steamers daily 
enter and leave the river, crowded with pas- 
sengers and enlivened by bands of music; and 
while we are looking at the moving palace with 
its multitudinous population, and listening to 
its music, we wonder at the skill and adroitness 
with which it is maneuvred throngh the narrow 
stream, and amid the crowd of vessels. Although 
fortunes have been made in Chicago by the rise in 
real estate, labor has also had its just reward, for 
among the most showy and comfortable dwellings 
are those owned by mechanics. 

The population of Chicago is made up, not only 
of immigrants from all parts of our own wide- 
spread country, but from all parts of Europe— 
English, Irish, Dutch, Scotch, French, Swedes, 
Norwegians, &c. Notices, newspapers and po- 
litical speeches are promulgated in the German as 
well as in the English language. To those who 
feel any apprehension from the character of the 
influence of these European invasions, consolation 
will be afforded by a visit to the public schools. 

Chicago is divided by its river and its branches 
into three districts, and in each division a large, 
commodious, and handsome brick building is erect- 
ed for the public schools. The foreign pupils 
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come to these schools filthy, ragged, and squalid, 
speaking a babel of languages. In a short time 
they learn English from their native associates ; 
and strict attention being paid to their habits and 
costume by their preceptors, not a long time is 
required to metamorphose the young foreigner 
inte a cleanly, respectable American boy; and 
thu: our institutions afford a physical and moral 
ablution to the soiled humanity of Furope. 

The remainder of our glance at the lakes is out 
of the track of the larger boats, or indeed any 
boats, except at uncertain intervals. 

From Chicago our destination was to wilder 
regions, upon whose quiet solitudes the din and 
bustle of commerce and speculation had not yet | 
broken, but to which they are to reach if the far- 
seeing sagacity of John Jacob Astor is to be taken 
in evidence. 

Early on a Sunday morning we were passing the | 
‘‘ Door of Death,” a passage between a Cape of 
Wisconsin and a neighboring island, communi- 
eating Lake Michigan with its important branch 
‘“*Green Bay,” 
were entering the Neenah or Fox river. Nine 
or ten miles from the mouth of the river, the bay 
shore rises in a broad green slope, dotted over with 
comfortable looking farms and farm-houses, and 
friving the idea of an old and well-settled country. 
The entrance to the Neenah is so tortuous that 
although the village or port of our destination is 
close to us on the left hand, eight miles of a wind- 
ing course are necessary to reach it. The settle- 
ment or town of Green Bay is formed of two vil- 
lages, Astor and Navarino, separated from each 
other by a small brook ; and still, quiet, inactive 
places they are, and by no means keeping up to 
what its geographical position would promise for 
it. A glance at the map will show that this 
must be the port for an important section of 
country, which is rapidly filling in. Mr. Astor, 
looking to the importance of the position, purchased 
lands here, the town of Astor being principally 
held by his estate. Navarino also is or has been 
chiefly in the hands of an individual, and this in- 
dividual proprietorship is assigned as a reason for 
the want of prosperity in the place. 

As long ago as 1670 the French had their set- 
lements in this region, and the spare population 
around the town of Green Bay consists now 
of French, Indians, and half-breeds, and the phi- 
losophy of life seems to be to pass it as easily as 
possible, and not to agitate themselves by any of 
the activities of the ‘‘ go-ahead’’ and progressive 
principle. The country abounds in game, and 
the agreeable activity of hunting is found a suffi- 
cient alternation with the more quiet pursuits of 
their lives. Groups of Indians, dirty, drunken, 
and worthless, are seen lounging about the town 
o¢ camped in its vicinity; these are the Menome- 
nees; but the Oneidas, neatly and picturesquely 
dressed, visit it to sell their products and wares. 
These latter are said to be the best farmers of the 
country ; and it will be one of the strangest ro- 
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mances of history, if it shall prove to be the fact 
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that a Bourbon, a legitimate sovereign of France, 
has brought them to this civilization and to these 
habits. The Rev. Mr. Williams, their pastor, 
and to whom they are greatly indebted for their 
improved condition, is now said to be the lost 
dauphin, the son of Louis the XVI. _ If so, he has 
done more for the human family, perhaps, and led 
a more peaceful and quiet life, than if he had sat 
upon the throne of his ancestors. This, however, 
is not the only romance of this region of country. 
A town bearing the Indian name of Aztalan is 
situated between the Neenah and Lake Michigan, 
and from this locality it is surmised went forth the 
Aztec race to overrun Mexico, and found the em- 
pire of Montezuma. 

At one point the Neenah is within a mile anda 
half of the Wisconsin, and this barrier being re- 


| moved an immense circle of water communication 


is established from the Gulf of Mexico to the At- 
lantic through the St. Lawrence. 

The Neenah needs much the aid of art to render 
it an available stream, being, in its present con- 
dition, much richer to the tourist in search of the 
picturesque than in facilities for commerce. From 
Lake Winnebago, through which the river passes, 
to its mouth, a distance of only thirty-nine miles, 
it has a fall of one hundred and sixty feet, and in 
this course tumbles over sever different rapids. 

1. Winnebago Rapids, 
2. Grand Chute, 

3. Little Chute, 

4. Grand Kakalin, 

5. Rapides des Croches, 
6. Little Kakalin, 

7. Rapides des Perre. 

The Brothertown and Stockbridge Indians are 
settled on Lake Winnebago, and have relinquished 
their Indian habits and government for an agricul- 
tural life and the privileges of citizens of the 
United States. and are represented in the legisla- 
ture by one of their own number. The Brother- 
towns, it is said, have entirely lost their language. 

Having understood that the scenery and rapids 
of Grand Kakalin, distant twenty miles, were 
well worth a visit, I procured a horse, and early 
on a foggy morning started on the journey. The 
fog soon rolled away and uncovered a bright and 
beautiful day. My road was an obscure bridle- 
path or trail on the left bank of the river, wind- 
ing sometimes along the river-beach, then through 
the forest, up and down ravines, across narrow 
but deep sloughs. In places the path was so 
overgrown with bushes as to require great care in 
keeping it, and several times I, for a short time, 
lost my way. With the exception of one or two 
farms at the beginning and end of my journey, I 
passed only here and there the solitary cabin of a 
French settler, or the crumbling chimney and 
tumbling logs of the cabin of some squatter who 
had disappeared before the first approaches of set- 
tlement and civilization. Once, when out of my 
path, I came upon an Indian wigwam on the edge 
of a brook in a small valley. Smoke was as- 
cending through the pinnacle of the conical dwell- 
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ing, but none of its inhabitants were present. The 
last five miles of my road were through a clean 
open forest on the summit of a lofty ridge. From 
this ridge the road descended to a smooth, green 
plain, expanding broadly between the foot of the 
ridge and the river’s edge. On this plain were 
the fields, houses, and barns of two large farms, 
both of the proprietors being wealthy and gentle- 
manly half-breeds. This was ‘‘Grand Kakalin,” 
pronounced Kokelow, and meaning the stopping- 
place of the pickerel. This locality merited all 
that had been said of its beauty. The river, at 
this point very broad, went dashing and foaming 
in a roaring torrent over an inclined plane of flat 
limestone rocks. Several beautiful wooded islands, 
the largest of them containing twenty-seven acres, 
divided the river into many rushing streams, which 
again united into one broad current before dashing 
down the greatest inclination of its rocky bed. 
The opposite shore rose in a fine slope, covered 
with forest-trees standing open and distinct, like 
those of a park, without any undergrowth litter- 
ing the greensward from which they sprung. 
From the top of the bank the river is seen for a 
mile curving among the hills before it reaches the 
break of the islands and rapids, and again it is 
seen to the same extent after it has returned to its 
placidity below. 

From the proprietor of one of the fine farms 
on the plain, I received in a gentlemanly and hos- 
pitable manner the entertainment which my long 
and unaccustomed ride rendered very desirable, 
and about the middle of the afternoon started on 
my return to Green Bay, which I reached at nine 
o'clock. 

We have now glanced around the lakes ina 
running tour, following in the main the general 
line of travel, but, of course, our rapid move- 
ments have left much of interest unobserved and 
unnoticed. 





LINES ON A STATUE OF HIS DEAD CHILD, 
BY RICHARD LANE, ESQ. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! bright phantom of the 
past, 

I saw thee for a moment—’t was the first time and 
the last ; 

And, though years since have glided by of mingled 
bliss and care, 

I never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair! 


I saw thee in thy beauty! Thou wast graceful as 


the fawn, 

When, in wantonness of glee, it sports along the 
lawn; 

I saw thee seek the mirror—and when it met thy 
sight, 


The very air was musical with thy burst of wild de- 
light. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! with thy sister at thy 
side— 


She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its 
pride— 
I looked upon thy mother—there was triumph in 


her eyes ; 
And I trembled for her happiness, for grief had 
made me wise. 
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I saw thee in thy beauty! with one hand among 
her curls— 

The other with no gentle grasp had seized a string 
of pearls ; 

She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, 
though she smiled ; 

And I knew not which was loveliest, the mother or 
the child. 


I saw thee in thy beauty! and a tear came to mine 
eye, 

As I pressed thy rosy cheek to mine, and thought 
even thou couldst die : 

My home was like a summer bower, by thy joyous 

resence made, 

But j only saw the sunshine, and felt alone the 

shade. 


I see thee in thy beauty! for there thou seem’st to 
lie, 

In slumber resting peacefully !—but, oh, the change 
of eye— 

That still serenity of brow—those lips that breathe 
no more— 

Proclaim thee but a mockery of what thou wast be- 
fore. 


I see thee in thy beauty! with thy waving hair at 


rest, 

And thy busy little fingers folded lightly on thy 
breast ; 

But thy merry dance is o'er, and thy little race is 
run, 


And the mirror that reflected two, can now give 
back but one. 


I see thee in thy beauty! with thy mother by thy 
side— 

But her loveliness is faded, and quelled her glance 
of pride, 

The smile is absent from her lips, and absent are 
the pearls, 

And a cap almost of widowhood conceals her envied 
curls, 


I see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee on that 
day— 

But the mirth that gladdened then my home, fled 
with thy life away ; 

I see thee lying motionless upon the accustomed 
floor, 

But my heart hath blinded both my eyes, and I can 
see no more. 





CotoniaL Propuce.—It is beginning to be pret- 
ty well understood that rebellious colonies are not 
half so beneficial to England as free and indepen- 
dent customers. If any one were to move for a re- 
turn of all we have gained by Canada, the answer 
would be as follows :—‘* We have gained nothing 
but trouble, turmoil, disturbance, and row ; except 
perhaps the Canadian Boat Song, and even that 
commences with the rebellious recommendation, 
‘ Row, brothers, row,’ addressed to the world in 
general.’’—Punch. 


Tue city of Francisco is likely to be built in 
Trenton, New Jersey. Fifteen houses, to form a 
street in the new city on the Pacific, were shipped 
last week for their destination. 


Firteen hundred uncalled for letters remain in 
the post-office at Independence, the persons to 
whom they were addressed being on their way to 
California. 
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From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
LETTERS FROM CUBA. 


Havana, April 1, 1549. 

I Finp that it requires a greater effort of resolu- 
tion to sit down to the writing of a long letter in 
this soft climate, than in the country I have left. 
I feel a temptation to sit idly, and let the grateful 
wind from the sea, coming in at the broad windows, 
flow around me, or read or talk as I happen to 
have a book or acompanion. That there is some- 
thing in a tropical climate which indisposes one to 
vigorous exertion I can well believe, from what I 
experience in myself, and what I see around me. 
The ladies do not seem to take the least exercise, 
except an occasional drive on the Paseo, or public 
park ; they never walk out, and when they go 
shopping, which is no less the vocation of their 
sex here than in other civilized countries, they 
never descend from their volantes, but the goods 
are brought out by the obsequious shopkeeper, and 
the lady makes her choice and discusses the price 
as she sits in her carriage. 

Yet the women of Cuba show no tokens of del- 
icate health. Freshness of color does not belong 
to a latitude so near the equator, but they have 
plump figures, placid unwrinkled countenances, a 
well developed bust, and eyes, the brilliant languor 
of which is not the languor of illness. The girls, 
as well as the young men, have rather narrow 
shoulders, but as they advance in life, the chest, 
in the women particularly, seems to expand from 
year to year, till it attains an amplitude by no 
means common in our country. I fully believe 
that this effect, and their general health, in spite of 
the inaction in which they pass their lives, is 
owing to the free circulation of air through their 
apartments. 

For in Cuba the women as wel] as the men 
may be said to live in the open air. They know 
nothing of close rooms in all] the island, and noth- 
ing of foul air, and to this, I have no doubt, quite 
as much as to the mildness of the temperature, 
the friendly effect of its climate upon invalids from 
the north is to be ascribed. Their ceilings are 
extremely lofty, and the wide windows, extending 
from the top of the room to the floor, and guarded 
by long, perpendicular bars of iron, are without 
glass, and when closed are generally only closed 
by blinds, which, while they break the force of the 
wind when it is too strong, do not exclude the air. 
Since I have been on the island, | may be said to 
have breakfasted and dined and supped and slept 
in the open air, ii an atmosphere which is never 
in repose, except for a short time in the morning 
afler sunrise. At other times a breeze is always 
stirring, in the day time bringing in the air from 
the ocean, and at night drawing it out again to 
the sea. 

In walking through the streets of the towns in 
Cuba, I have been entertained by the glimpses I 
had, through the ample windows, of what was 
going on in the parlors. Sometimes a curtain 
hanging before them allowed me only a sight of 
the small hands which clasped the bars of the grate, 





and the dusky faces and dark eyes peeping into the 
street and scanning the passers by. At other times, 
the whole room was seen, with its furniture, and 
its female forms sitting in languid postures, court- 
ing the breeze as it enters from without. In the 
evening, as I passed along the narrow sidewalk of 
the narrow streets, I have been startled at finding 
myself almost in the midst of a merry party gath- 
ered about the window of a brilliantly lighted 
room, and chattering the soft Spanish of the island 
in voices that sounded strangely near to me. I 
have spoken of their languid postures ; they love 
to recline on sofas; their houses are filled with 
rocking chairs imported from the United States ; 
they are fond of sitting in chairs tilted against the 
wall, as we sometimes do at home. Indeed, they 
go beyond us in this respect; for in Cuba they 
have invented a kind of chair which, by lowering 
the back and raising the knees, places the sitter 
precisely in the posture he would take if he sat in 
a chair leaning backwards against a wall. It isa 
luxurious attitude, I must own, and I do not won- 
der that it is a favorite with lazy people, for it re- 
lieves one of aj] the trouble of keeping the body 
upright. 

It is the women who form the large majority of 
the worshippers in the churches. J] landed here 
in passion week, and the next day is Holy Thurs- 
day, when not a vehicle on wheels of any sort 
was allowed to be seen in the streets; and the 
ladies, contrary to their custom during the rest of 
the year,’are obliged to regort to the churches on 
foot. Negro servants of both sexes were seen 
passing to and fro, carrying mats on which their 
mistresses were to knee] in the morning services, 
All the white female population, young and old, 
were dressed in black, with black lace veils. In 
the afternoon, three wooden or waxen images, of 
the size of life, representing Christ in the different 
stages of his passion, were placed in the spacious 
Church of St. Catherine, which was so thronged 
that 1 found it difficult to enter. Near the door 
was a figure of the Saviour sinking under the weight 
of his cross, and the worshippers were kneeling to 
kiss his feet. Aged negro men and women, half 
naked negro children, ladies richly attired, little 
girls in Parisian dresses, with lustrous black eyes 
and a profusion of ringlets, cast themselves down 
before the image, and pressed their lips to its feet 
in a passion of devotion. Mothers led up their 
little ones, and showed them how to perform this 
actof devotion. 1 saw matrons and young women 
rise from it with their eyes red with tears. 

The next day, which was Good Friday, about 
twilight, a long procession came trailing slowly 
through the streets under my window, bearing an 
image of the dead Christ, lying upon a cloth of 
gold. It was accompanied by a body of soldiery, 
holding their muskets reversed, and a band playing 
plaintive tunes; the crowd uncovered their heads 
as it passed. On Saturday morning, at ten o'clock, 
the solemnities of holy week were over ; the bells 
rang a merry peal ; hundreds of volantes and drays, 
which had been ready harnessed, rushed into the 
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streets ; the city became suddenly noisy with the 
rattle of wheels and the tramp of horses ; the shops, 
which had been shut for the last two days, were 
opened, and the ladies, in white or light-colored 
muslins, were proceeding in their volantes to 
purchase at the shops their costumes for the Easter 
festivities. 

I passed the evening on the Plaza de Armas, a 
public square in front of the governor’s house, 
planted with palms and other trees, paved with 
broad flags, and bordered with a row of benches. 
It was crowded with people in their best dresses, 
the ladies mostly in white, and without bonnets, 
for the bonnet in this country is only worn while 
travelling. Chairs had been placed for them in 
a double row around the edge of the square, and a 
row of volantes surrounded the square, in each of 
which sat two or more ladies, the ample folds of 
their muslin dresses flowing out on each side over 
the steps of the carriage. The governor’s band 
played various airs, martial and civic, with great 
beauty of execution. The music continued for two 
hours, and the throng, with only occasional inter- 
vals of conversation, seemed to give themselves up 
wholly to the enjoyment of listening to it. 

It was a bright moonlight night, so bright that 
one might almost see to read, and the temperature 
the finest I can conceive, a gentle breeze rustling 
among the palms overhead. 1 was surprised at 
seeing around me so many fair brows and snowy 
necks. It is the moonlight, said I to myself, or 
perhaps it is the effect of the white dress¢s, for the 
complexions of these ladies seem to differ several 
shades from those which I saw yesterday at the 
churches. A female acquaintance has since given 
me another solution of the matter. 

** It is,’ she said, ‘* because during the cere- 
monies of holy week they take off the cascarilla 
from their faces, and appear in their natural com- 
plexions.”’ 

I asked the meaning of the word cascarilla which 
I did not remember to have heard before. 

‘*It is the favorite cosmetic of the island, and 
is made of egg-shells finely pulverized. They often 
fairly plaster their faces with it. I have seen a 
dark-skinned lady as white almost as marble at a 
ball. They will sometimes, at a morning call or 
an evening party, withdraw to repair the cascarilla 
on their faces.” 

I do not vouch for this tale, but tell it ‘‘ as it 
was told to me.’’ Perhaps, after all, it was the 
moonlight which had produced this transformation, 
though I had noticed something of the same im- 
provement of complexion just before sunset, on the 
Paseo Isabel, a public park without the city walls, 
planted with rows of trees, where, every after- 
noon, the gentry of Havana drive backwards and 
forwards in their volantes, with each a glittering 
harness, and a liveried negro bestriding, in large 
jack boots, the single horse which draws the ve- 
hicle. 

I had also the same afternoon visited the recep- 
tacle into which the population of the city are 
swept when the game of life is played out—the 
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Campo Santo, as it is called, or public cemetery 
Going out of the city at the gate 
nearest the sea, I passed through a street of the 
wretchedest houses I had seen; the ocean was 
roaring at my right on the coral rocks which form 
the coast. The dingy habitations were soon left 
behind, ana I saw the waves, pushed forward by a 
fresh wind, flinging their spray almost into the 
road ; I next entered a short avenue of trees, and 
in a few minutes the volante stopped at the 
gate of the cemetery. In a little enclosure before 
the entrance, a few starveling flowers of Europe 
were cultivated, but the wild plants of the country 
flourished Juxuriantly on the rich soi] within. A 
thick wall surrounded the cemetery, in which were 
rows of openings for coffins, one above the other. 
where the more opulent of the dead were en- 
tombed. The coffin is thrust in endwise, and 
the opening closed with a marble slab bearing an 
inscription. 

Most of these niches were already occupied, but 
in the earth below, by far the greater part of those 
who die at Havana are buried without a monument 
or a grave which they are allowed to hold a longer 
time than is necessary for their bodies to be con- 
sumed in the quicklime which is thrown upon 
them. Every day fresh trenches are dug, in which 
their bodies are thrown, generally without coffins. 
Two of these, one near each wall of the cemetery, 
were waiting for the funerals. I saw where the 
spade had divided the bones of those who were 
buried there last, and thrown up the broken frag- 
ments, mingled with masses of lime, locks of hair, 
and bits of clothing. Without the walls was a 
receptacle in which the skulls and other large 
bones, dark with the mould of the grave, were 
heaped. 

Two or three persons were walking about the 
cemetery when we first entered, but it was now at 
length the cool of the day, and the funerals began 
to arrive. ‘They brought in first’a rude black 
coffin, broadest at the extremity which contained 
the head, and, placing it at the end of one of the 
trenches, hurriedly produced a hammer and nails 
to fasten the lid before jetting it down, when 
it was found that the box was too shallow at the 
narrower extremity. The lid was removed for a 
moment and showed the figure of an old man in a 
threadbare black coat, white pantaloons and boots. 
The negroes who bore it, beat out the bottom with 
the hammer so as to allow the lid to be fastened 
over the feet. It was then nailed down firmly 
with coarse nails, the coffin was swung into the 
trench, and the earth shoveiled upon it. A mid- 
dle-aged man, who seemed to be some relative of 
the dead, led up a little boy close to the grave and 
watched the process of filling it. They spoke to 
each other and smiled, stood till the pit was filled 
to the surface, and the bearers had departed, and 
then retired in their turn. This was one of the 
more respectable class of funerals. Commonly, 
the dead are piled, without coffins, one above the 
other, in the trenches. 

The funerals now multiplied; the corpse of a 
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little child was brought in, uncoffined; and an- 
other, a young man who, | was told, had cut his 
throat for love, was borne towards one of the 
niches in the wall. I heard loud voices, which 
seemed to proceed from the eastern side of the 
cemetery, and which, I thought at first, might be 
the recitation of a funeral service; but no funeral 
service is said at these graves; and, after a time, 
I perceived that they came from the windows of a 
long building which overlooked one side of the 
burial ground. It was a mad-house. The in- 
mates, exasperated at the spectacle before them, 
were gesticulating from the windows—the women 
screaming and the men shouting—but no attention 
was paid to their uproar. A lady, however, a 
stranger to the island, who visited the Campo 
Santa that afternoon, was so affected by the sights 
and sounds of the place, that she was borne out 
weeping and almost in convulsions. As we left 
the place, we found a crowd of volunteers about 
the gate; a pompous bier, with rich black hang- 
ings, drew up; a little beyond, we met one of 
another kind—a long box, with gtass sides and 
ends, in which lay the corpse of a woman, dressed 
in white, with a black veil thrown over the face. 

The next day the festivities, which were to in- 
demnify the people for the austerities of Lent and 
of passion week, began. The cock-pits were 
opened during the day, and masked balls were 
given in the evenings at the theatres. You know, 
probably, that cock-fighting is the principal diver- 
sion of the island, having entirely supplanted the 
national spectacle of bull-baiting. Cuba, in fact, 
seemed to me a great poultry-yard. I heard the 
crowing of cocks in al] quarters, for the game cock 
is the noisiest and most boastful of birds, and is 
perpetually uttering his notes of defiance. In the 
villages, I saw the veterans of the pit, a strong- 
legged race, with their combs cropped smooth to 
the head, the feathers plucked from every part of 
the body except their wings, and the tail docked 
like that of a coach horse, picking up their food 
in the lanes among the chickens. One old cripple 
I remember to have seen in the little town of 
Guines, stiff with wounds received in combat, who 
had probably received a furlough for life, and who, 
while limping about among his female compan- 
ions, maintained a sort of strut in his gait, and 
now and then stopped to crow defiance to the 
world. The peasants breed game cocks and bring 
them to market; amateurs in the town train them 
for their private amusement; dealers in game 
cocks are as common as horse jockeys with us, and 
every village has its cock-pit. 

I went on Monday to the Valla de Gallos, sit- 
uated in that part of Havana which lies without 
the walls. Here, in a spacious enclosure, were 
two amphitheatres of benches, roofed, but without 
walls, with a circular area in the midst. Each 
was crowded with people, who wore looking at a 
cock-fight, and half of whom seemed vociferating 
with all their might. I mounted one of the outer 
benches, and saw one of the birds laid dead by 
the other in a few minutes. Then was heard the 





chink of gold and silver pieces as the betters 
stepped into the area and paid their wagers ; the 
slain bird was carried out and thrown on the 
ground, and the victor, taken into the hands of its 
owner, crowed Joudly in celebration of his victory. 
Two other birds were brought in, and the cries of 
those who offered wagers were heard on all sides. 
They ceased at last, and the cocks were put down 
to begin the combat. They fought warily at first, 
but at length began to strike in earnest, the blood 
flowed, and the bystanders to vociferate, ‘‘ aha 
estan pele ando’’*—*‘ mata! mata! mata !’’t ges- 
ticulating at the same time with great violence, 
and new wagers were laid as the interest of the 
combat increased. In ten minutes one of the 


birds was despatched, for the combat never ends - 


till one of them has his death wound. 

In the mean time several other combats had 
begun in smaller pits which lay within the same 
enclosure, but were not surrounded with circles 
of benches. I looked upon the throng engaged 
in this brutal sport, with eager gestures and loud 
curses, and could not help thinking how soon this 
noisy crowd would lie in heaps in the trenches of 
Campo Santo. 

In the evening was a masked ball in the Tacon 
Theatre, a spacious building, one of the largest 
of its kind in the world. The pit, floored over, 
with the whole depth of the stage open to the 
back wall of the edifice, furnished a ball-room of 
immense size. People in grotesque masks, in 
hoods or fancy dresses were mingled with a 
throng dressed in the ordinary costume, and Span- 
ish dances were performed to the music of a nu- 
merous band. A well dressed crowd filled the 
first and second tier of boxes. The Creole 
smokes everywhere, and seemed astonished when 
the soldier who stood at the door ordered him to 
throw away his lighted cigar before entering. 
Once upon the floor, however, he lighted another 
cigar in defiance of the prohibition. 

The Spanish dances, with their graceful move- 
ment, resembling the undulations of the sea in its 
gentlest mood, are nowhere more gracefully per- 
formed than in Cuba, by the young women born 
on the island. I could not help thinking, how- 
ever, as I looked on that gay crowd, on the quaint 
maskers, and the dancers whose flexible limbs 
seemed swayed to and fro by the breath of the 
music, that all this was soon to end at the Campo 
Santo, and I asked myself how many of al] this 
crowd will be huddled uncoffined, when their 
sports are over, into the foul trenches of the 
public cemetery. W.C. B. 





Matanzas, April 16, 1849. 
My expectations of the scenery of the island of 
Cuba and of the magnificence of its vegetation, 
have not been quite fulfilled. This place is but 
sixty miles to the cast of Havana, but the railway 
which brings you hither, takes you over a sweep 
of a hundred and thirty miles, through one of the 


* ‘* Now they are fighting.” + “Kill! kill! kill!” 
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most fertile districts in the interior of the island. 
1 made an excursion from Havana to the San An- 
tonio de los Boafios, a pleasant little town at nine 
leagues distant, in a south-east direction, from the 
capital, in what is called the Vuelta Abajo. I 
have also just returned from a visit to some fine 
sugar estates to the south-east of Matanzas, so that 
I may claim to have seen something of the face of 
the country of which I speak. 

At this season the hills about Havana, and the 
pastures everywhere, have an arid look, a russet 
hue, like sandy fields with us when scorched by a 
long drought, or like our meadows in winter. 
This, however, is the dry season ; and when I was 
told that only two showers of rain have fallen 
since October, I only wondered that so much vege- 
tation was left, and that the verbenas and other 
herbage which clothed the ground, should yet re- 
tain, as I perceived they did, when I saw them 
nearer, an inextinguished life. 1 have, therefore, 
the disadvantage of seeing Cuba not only in the 
dry season, but near the close of an uncommonly 
dry season. Next month the rainy season com- 
mences, when the whole island, I am told, even 
the barrenest parts, flushes into a deep verdure, 
creeping plants climb over all the rocks and ascend 
the trees, and the mighty palms put out their new 
foliage. 

Shade, however, is the great luxury of a warm 
climate, and why the people of Cuba do not sur- 
round their habitations in the country, in the vil- 
lages, and in the environs of the large towns, 
with a dense umbrage of trees, I confess I do not 
exactly understand. In their rich soil, and in their 
perpetually genial climate, trees grow with great 
rapidity, and they have many noble ones both for 
size and foliage. The royal palm, with its tall, 
straight, columnar trunk of a whitish hue, only 
uplifts a Corinthian capital of leaves, and casts 
but a narrow shadow ; but it mingles finely with 
other trees, and planted in avenues, forms a colon- 
nade nobler than any of the ancient porticos to 
the Egyptian temples. There is no thicker foliage 
or fresher green than that of the mango, which 
daily drops its abundant fruit for several months 
in the year, and the mamey and the sapote, fruit 
trees also, are in leaf during the whole of the dry 
season ; even the Indian fig, which clasps and kills 
the largest trees of the forest, and at last takes 
their place, a stately tree with a stout trunk of its 
own, has its unfading leaf of vivid green. 

It is impossible to avoid an expression of im- 
patience that these trees have not been formed into 
groups, embowering the dwellings, and into groves, 
through which the beams of the sun, here so fierce at 
noon-day, could not reach the ground beneath. There 
is in fact nothing of ornamental cultivation in Cuba, 
except of the most formal kind. Some private 
gardens there are, carefully kept, but all of the 
stiffest pattern ; and there is nothing which brings 
out the larger vegetation of the region in that 
grandeur and magnificence which might belong to 
it. In the Quinta del Obispo, or Bishop’s Gar- 
den, which ix open to the public, you find shade, 
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which you find nowhere else, but the trees are 
planted in straight alleys, and the water-roses, a 
species of water-lily of immense size, fragrant, and 
pink-colored, grow in a square tank, fed by a 
straight canal, with sides of hewn stone. 

Let me say, however, that when I asked for 
trees, I was referred to the hurricanes which have 
recently ravaged the island. One of these swept 
over Cuba in 1844, uprooting the palms and the 
orange groves, and laying prostrate the avenues of 
trees on the coffee plantations. The Paseo Isabel, 
a public promenade, between the walls of Havana 
and the streets of the new town, was formerly 
over-canopied with lofty and spreading trees, which 
this tempest levelled to the ground; it has now 
been planted with rows of young trees, which 
yield a meagre shade. In 1846 came another hur- 
ricane, still more terrific, destroying much of the 
beauty which the first had spared. 

Of late years, also, such of the orange trees as 
were not uprooted, or have recently been planted, 
have been attacked by the insect which a few years 
since was so destructive to the same tree of Florida. 
The effect upon the tree resembles that of a blight ; 
the leaves grow sere, and the branches die. You 
may imagine, therefore, that I was somewhat dis- 
appointed not to find the air, as it is at this season 
in the south of Italy, fragrant with the odors of 
orange and lemon blossoms. Oranges are scarce, 
and not so fine, at this moment, in Havana and 
Matanzas, as in the fruit shops of New York. I 
hear, however, that there are portions of the island 
which were spared by these hurricanes, and that 
there are others where the ravages of the insect 
have nearly ceased, as | have been told is also the 
case in Florida. 

I have mentioned my excursion to San Antonio. 
I went thither by railway, in a car made at New- 
ark, drawn by an engine made in New York, and 
worked by an American engineer. For some dis- 
tance we passed through fields of the sweet potato, 
which here never requires a second planting, and 
propagates itself perpetually in the soil, patches 
of maize, low groves of bananas with their dark 
stems, and of plantains with their green ones, and 
large tracts producing the pine apple growing in 
rows like carrots. Then came plantations of the 
sugar-cane with its sedge-like blades of pale green, 
then extensive tracts of pasturage with scattered 
shrubs and tall dead weeds, the growth of the last 
summer, and a thin herbage bitten close to the 
soil. Here and there was an abandoned coffee 
plantation, where cattle were browzing among the 
half perished shrubs and broken rows of trees, and 
the neglected hedges of the wild pine, pita raton, 
as the Cubans call it, were interrupted with broad 
gaps. 

Sometimes we passed the cottages of the mon- 
feros, or peasants, built often of palm leaves, the 
walls formed of the broad sheath of the leaf 
fastened to posts of bamboo, and the roof thatched 
with the long plume-like leaf itself. The door was 
sometimes hung with a kind of curtain to exclude 
the sun, which the dusky-complexioned women 
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and children put aside to gaze at us as we passed. 
These dwellings were often picturesque in their 
appearance, with a grove of plantains behind, a 
thicket of bamboo by its side, waving its willow- 
like sprigs in the wind; a pair of mango trees 
near, hung with fruit just ripening, and reddish 
blossoms just opening, and a cocoa tree or two 
lifting high above the rest its immense feathery 
leaves and its clusters of green nuts. 

We now and then met the monteros themselves 
seudding along on their little horses, in that pace 
which we call a rack. Their dress was a Panama 
hat, a shirt worn over a pair of pantaloons, a pair 
of rough cowskin shoes, one of which was armed 
with a spur, and a sword lashed to the left side by 
a belt of cotton cloth. They are men of manly 
bearing, of thin make, but often of a good figure, 
with well spread shoulders, which, however, have 
a stoop in them, contracted, I suppose, by riding 
always with a short stirrup. 

Forests, too, we passed. You, doubtless, sup- 
pose that a forest, in a soil and climate like this, 
must be a dense growth of trees with colossal 
stems and leafy summits. A forest in Cuba—all 
that I have seen are such—is a thicket of shrubs and 
creeping plants, through which one would suppose 
that even the wild-cats of the country would find 
it impossible to make their way. Above this im- 
passable jungle rises here and there the palm, or 
the gigantic ceyba or cotton tree, but more often 
trees of far less beanty, thinly scattered, and with 
few branches disposed without symmetry, and at 
this season, often leatless. 

We reached San Antonio at nine o'clock in the 
morning, and went to the inn of La Punta, where 
we breakfasted on rice and fresh eggs, and a dish 


of meat so highly flavored with garlic that it was | 


impossible to distinguish to what animal it be- 
longed. Adjoining the inn was a cockpit, with 
cells for the birds surrounding the enclosure, in 
which they were crowing lustily. Two or three 
persons seemed to have nothing to do but to tend 
them, and one, in particular, with a gray beard, a 
grave aspect, and a solid gait, went about the work 
with a deliberation and solemnity which to me, 
who had lately seen the hurried burials at the 
Campo Santo, in Havana, was highly edifying. 
A man was training a game cock in the pit; he 
was giving it lessons in the virtue of perseverance. 
He held another cock before it, which he was 
teaching it to pursue ; and striking it occasionally 
over the head, to provoke it, with the wing of the 
bird in his hand, he made it run after him about 
the area for half an hour together. 

I had heard much of the beauty of the coffee 
estates of Cuba, and in the neighborhood of San 
Antonio are some which have been reputed very 
fine ones. A young man, in a checked blue and 
white shirt, worn like a frock over checked panta- 
loons, with a spur on one heel, offered to procure 
us a volante, and we engaged him. He brought 
us one with two horses, a negro postilion sitting 
on one, and the shafts of the vehicle borne by the 
other. We set off, passing through fields guard- 
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ed by stiff-leaved hedges of the ratoon pine, over 
ways so bad that if the motion of the volante were 
not the easiest in the world we should have taken 
an unpleasant jolting. The lands of Cuba fit for 
cultivation, are divided into red and black; we 
were in the midst of the red lands, consisting of a 
fine earth of a deep brick color, resting on a bed 
of soft, porous, chalky, limestone. In the dry 
season the surface is easily dispersed into dust, 
and stains your clothes of a dull red. 

A drive of four miles, through a country full of 
palm and cocoa-nut trees, brought us to the gate 
of a coffee plantation, which our friend in the 
checked shirt, by whom we were accompanied, 
opened for us. We passed up to the house 
through what had been an avenue of palms, but 
was now two rows of trees at very unequal dis- 
tances, with here and there a sickly orange tree. 
On each side grew the coffee-shrubs, hung with 
flowers of snowy white, but unpruned and full of 
dry and leafless twigs. In every direction were 
ranks of trees, prized for ornament or for their 
fruit, and shrubs, among which which were mag- 
nificent oleanders loaded with flowers, planted in 
such a manner as to break the force of the wind 
and partially to shelter the plants from the too 
fierce rays of the sun. ‘The coffee estate is, 
in fact, a kind of forest, with the trees and shrubs 
arranged in straight lines. ‘The mayoral, or 
steward of the estate, a handsome Cuban, with 
white teeth, a pleasant smile, and a distinct utter- 
ance of his native language, received us with great 
courtesy, and offered us c:garillos, though he never 
used tobacco, and spirit of cane, though he never 
drank. He wore a sword, and carried a large 
flexible whip, doubled for convenience in the hand, 
He showed us the coffee plants, the broad plat- 
forms with smooth surfaces of cement and raised 
borders, where the berries were dried in the sun 
and the mills where the negroes were at work 
separating the kernel from the pulp in which it is 
enclosed. 

‘* These coffee estates,”’ said he, ‘‘ are already 
ruined, and the planters are abandoning them as 
fast as they can; in four years more there will 
not be a single coffee plantation on the island. 
They cannot afford to raise coffee for the price 
they get in the market.” 

I inquired the reason. ‘It is,”’ replied he, 
“*the extreme dryness of the season when the 
plant is in flower. If we have rain at this time 
of the year, we are sure of a good crop ; if it does 
not rain the harvest is small; and the failure of 
rain is so common a cireumstance that we must 
leave the cultivation of the coffee to the people 
of St. Domingo and Brazil.’’ 

I asked if the plantation could not be converted 
into a sugar estate. 

** Not this,’’ he answered; ‘it has been cul- 
tivated too long. The land was originally rich, 
but it is exhausted’’—tired out was the expres- 
sion he used-—‘‘ we may cultivate maize or rice, 
for the dry culture of rice succeeds well here, or 
we may abandon it to grazing. At present we 
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keep a few negroes here just to gather the ber- 
ries which ripen, without taking any trouble to 
preserve the plants, or replace those which die.” 

I could easily believe, from what I saw on this 
estate, that there must be a great deal of beauty 
of vegetation in a well-kept coffee plantation ; but 
the formal pattern in which it is disposed, the 
straight alleys and rows of trees, the squares and 
parallelograms, showed me that there was no 
beauty of arrangement. We fell in, before we 
returned to our inn, with the proprietor, a delicate- 
looking person, with thin white hands, who had 
been educated in Boston, and spoke English as if 
he had never lived anywhere else. His manners, 
compared with those of his steward, were exceed- 
ingly frosty and forbidding, and when I told him 
of the civility which had been shown us, his looks 
seemed to say that he wished it had been other- 
wise. 

Returning to our inn, we dined, and as the sun 
grew low, we strolled out to look at the town. It 
is situated on a clear little stream, over which 
several bathing houses are built, their posts standing 
in the midst of the current. Above the town, it 
flows between rocky banks, bordered with shrubs, 
many of them in flower. Below the town, after 
winding a little way, it enters a cavern yawning 
in the limestone rock, immediately over which a 
huge ceyba rises, and stretches its leafy arms in 
mid heaven. Down this opening, the river 
throws itself, and is never seen again. This is 
not a singular instance in Cuba. The island is 
full of caverns and openings in the rocks, and I 
am told that many of the streams find subterranean 
passages to the sea. There is a well at the 
inn of La Punta, in which a roaring of water is 
constantly heard. It is the sound of a subterra- 
nean stream rushing along a passage in the rocks, 
and the well is an opening into its roof. 

In passing through the town, | was struck with 
the neat attire of those who inhabited the hum- 
blest dwellings. At the door of one of the cot- 
tages, I saw a group of children, of different ages, 
all quite pretty, with oval faces and glittering 
black eyes, in clean, fresh dresses, which, one 
would think, could scarcely have been kept a mo- 
ment without being soiled, in that dwelling, with 
its mud floor. The people of Cuba are sparing 
in their ablutions; the men do not wash their 
faces and hands till nearly mid-day, for fear of 
spasms ; and of the women, I am told that many 
do not wash at all, contenting themselves with 
rubbing their cheeks and necks with a little aguar- 
diente; but the passion for clean linen, and, 
among the men, for clean white pantaloons, is 
universal. The montero himself, on a holiday or 
any public occasion, will sport a shirt of the 
finest linen, smoothly ironed and starched through- 
out, from the collar downwards. 

The next day, at half past eleven, we left our 
inn, which was also what we call in the United 
States a country store, where the clerks who had 
just performed their ablutions and combed their 
hair, were making cigars behind the counter from 
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the tobacco of the Vuelta Abajo, and returned by 
the railway to Havana. We procured travelling 
licences at the cost of four dollars and a half each, 
for it is the pleasure of the government to levy 
this tax on strangers who travel, and early the fol- 
lowing morning took the train for Matanzas. 
W.c. B. 





Los Guines, April 18th, 1849. 

Iv the long circuit of railway which leads from 
Havana to Matanzas, 1 saw nothing remarkably 
different from what I observed on my excursion to 
San Antonio. ‘There was the same smooth coun- 
try, of great apparent fertility, sometimes varied 
with gentle undulations, and sometimes rising, in 
the distance, into hills covered with thickets. We 
swept by dark green fields planted with the yuca, an 
esculent root, of which the cassava bread is made, 
pale green fields of the cane, brown tracts of pas- 
turage, partly formed of abandoned coffee estates, 
where the palms and scattered fruit trees were yet 
standing, and forests of shrubs and twining plants, 
growing for the most part among rocks. Some 
of those rocky tracts have a peculiar appearance ; 
they consist of rough projections of rock a foot or 
two in height, of irregular shape and full of holes ; 
they are called diente de perro, or dog's teeth. 
Here the trees and creepers find openings filled 
with soil, by which they are nourished. We 
passed two or three country cemeteries, where that 
foulest of birds, the turkey vulture, was seen sit- 
ting on the white stuccoed walls, or hovering on 
his ragged wings in circles over them. 

In passing over the aeighborhood of the town 
in which I am now writing, I found myself on the 
black lands of the island. Here the rich dark 
earth of the plain lies on a bed of chalk as white 
as snow, as was apparent where the earth had been 
excavated to a little depth, on each side of the rail- 
way, to form the causey on which it ran. Streams 
of clear water, diverted from a river to the left, 
traversed the plain with a swift current, almost 
even with the surface of the soil, which they keep 
in perpetual freshness. As we approached Ma- 
tanzas, we saw more extensive tracts of cane cloth- 
ing the broad slopes with their dense blades, as if 
the coarse sedge of a river had been transplanted 
to the uplands. 

At length the bay of Matanzas opened before us ; 
a long tract of water stretching to the north-east, 
into which several rivers empty themselves. The 
town lay at the south-western extremity, sheltered 
by hills, where the San Juan and the Yumuri pour 
themselves into the brine. It is a small but pros- 
perous town, with a considerable trade, as was 
indicated by the vessels at anchor in the harbor. 

As we passed along the harbor I remarked an 
extensive, healthy-looking orchard of plantains 
growing on one of those tracts which they call 
diente de perro. I could see nothing but the jag- 
ged teeth of whitish rock, and the green swelling 
stems of the plantain, from ten to fifteen feet in 
height, and as large as a man's leg, or larger. The 
stalks of the plantain are jucy and herbaceous, and 
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of so yielding a texture, that with a sickle you 
might entirely sever the largest of them at a 
single stroke. How such an array of succulent 
plants could find nourishment on what seemed to 
the eye little else than barren rock, I could not 
imagine. 

The day after arriving at Matanzas we made an 
excursion on horseback to the summit of the hill 
immediately overlooking the town, called the Cum- 
bre. Light, hardy horses of the country were 
brought us, with high pommels to the saddles, which 
are also raised behind in a manner making it diffi- 
cult to throw the rider from his seat. A negro 
fitted a spur to my right heel, and mounting by the 
short stirrups, I crossed the river Yumuri with my 
eompanions, and began to climb the Cumbre. 
They boast at Matanzas of the perpetual coolness 
of temperature enjoyed upon the broad summit of 
this hill, where many of the opulent merchants of 
the town have their country houses, to which the 
musquitoes and the intermittents which infest the 
town below, never come, and where, as one of 
them told me, you may play at billiards in August 
without any inconvenient perspiration. 

From the Cumbre you behold the entire extent 
of the harbor; the town lies below you with its 
thicket of masts, and its dusty pasco, where rows 
of the Cuba pine stand rooted in the red soil. On 
the opposite shore your eye is directed to a chasm 
between high rocks, where the river Canimar comes 
forth through banks of romantic beauty—so they 
are described to me—and mingles with the sea. But 
the view to the west was much finer; there lay 
the valley of the Yumuri, and a sight of it is 
worth a voyage to the island. In regard to this 
my expectations suffered no disappointment. 

Before me lay a deep valley, surrounded on all 
sides by hills and mountains, with the little river 
Yumuri twining at the bottom. Smooth round 
hillocks rose from the side next to me, covered 
with clusters of palms, and the steeps of the south- 
eastern corner of the valley were clothed with a 
wood of intense green, where | could almost see the 
leaves glisten in the sunshine. The broad fields 
below were waving with cane and maize, and cot- 
tages of the monteros were scattered among them, 
each with its tuft of bamboos and its little grove 
of plantains. In some parts the cliffs almost seemed 
to impend over the valley; but to the west. in a 
soft golden haze, rose summit behind summit, and 
over them all, loftiest and most remote, towered the 
mountain called the Pan de Matanzas. 

We stopped for a few moments at a country seat 
on the top of the Cumbre, where this beautiful 
view lay ever before the eye. Round it, in a 
garden, were cultivated the most showy plants of 
the tropics, but my attention was attracted to a 
little plantation of damask roses blooming profusely. 
They were scentless ; the climate which supplies 
the orange blossom with intense odors exhausts 
the fragrance of the rose. At nightfall—the night 
falls suddenly in this latitude—we were again at 
our hotel. 

We passed our Sunday on a sugar estate at the 
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hospitable mansion of a planter from the United 
States about fifteen miles from Matanzas. ‘lhe 
house stands on an eminence, once embowered in 
trees, which the hurricanes have levelled, overlook- 
ing a broad valley, where palms were scattered in 
every direction ; for the estate had formerly been 
a coffee plantation. In the huge buildings, con- 
taining the machinery and other apparatus for 
making sugar, which stood at the foot of the emi- 
nence, the power of steam, which had been toil- 
ing all the week, was now at rest. As the hour 
of sunset approached, a smoke wasseen issuing from 
its chimney, presently puffs of vapor issued from 
the engine, its motion began to be heard, and the 
negroes, men and women, were summoned to begin 
the work of the week. Some fed the fire under 
the boiler with coal; others were seen rushing to 
the mill with their arms full of the stalks of the 
eane, freshly cut, which they took from a huge 
pile near the building ; others lighted fires under 
a row of huge caldrons, with the long stalks of 
cane from which the juice had been crushed by the 
mill. It was a spectacle of activity such as I had 
not seen in Cuba. 

The sound of the engine was heard all night, 
for the work of grinding the cane, once begun, 
proceeds day and night, with the exception of 
Sundays and some other holidays. I was early 
next morning at the mill. <A current of cane 
juice was flowing from the mill in a long trunk 
to a vat in which it was clarified with lime, it 
was then made to pass successively from one cal- 
dron to another, as it obtained a thicker consistence 
by boiling. The negroes, with huge ladles turn- 
ing on pivots, swept it from caldron to caldron, 
and finally passed it into a trunk, which conveyed 
it to shallow tanks in another apartment, where it 
cooled into sugar. From these another set of 
workmen scooped it up in moist masses, carried 
it in buckets up a low flight of stairs, and poured 
it into rows of hogsheads pierced with holes at 
the bottom. These are placed over a large tank, 
into which the moisture dripping from the hogs- 
heads is collected and forms molasses. 

This is the method of making the sugar called 
Muscovado. It is drained a few days, and then 
the railways take it to Matanzas or to Havana. 
We visited afterwards a plantation in the neigh- 
borhood, in which clayed sugar is made. Our 
host furnished us with horses to make the excur- 
sion, and we took a winding road, over hill and 
valley, by plantations and forests, till we stopped 
at the gate of an extensive pasture ground. An 
old negro, whose hut was at hand, opened it for 
us, and bowed low as we passed. A ride of half 
a mile further brought us in sight of the cane 
fields of the plantation called Saratoga, belonging 
to the house of Drake & Company, of Havana, 
and reputed one of the finest of the island. It 
had a different aspect from any plantation we had 
seen. ‘Trees and shrubs there were none, but the 
canes, except where they had been newly cropped 
for the mill, clothed the slopes and hollows with their 
light green blades, like the herbage of a prairie. 
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We were kindly received by the administrator 
of the estate, an intelligent Biscayan, who showed 
us the whole process of making clayed sugar. It 
does not differ from that of making the Muscovado, 
so far as concerns grinding and the boiling. When, 
however, the sugar is nearly cool, it is poured into 
iron vessels of conical shape, with the point down- 
wards, at which is an opening. The top of the 
sugar is then covered with a sort of black thick 
mud, which they call clay, and which is several 
times renewed as it becomes dry. The moisture 
from the clay passes through the sugar, carrying 
with it the cruder portions, which form molasses. 
In a few days the draining is complete. 

We saw the workpeople of the Saratoga es- 
tate preparing for the market the sugar thus 
cleansed, if we may apply the word to such a 
process. With a rude iron blade they cleft the 
large loaf of sugar just taken from the mould into 
three parts, called first, second and third quality, 
according to their whiteness. These are dried in 
the sun on separate platforms of wood with a 
raised edge ; the women standing and walking in 
the fragments with their bare dirty feet, and beat- 
ing thein smaller with wooden mallets and clubs. 
The sugar of the first quality is then scraped up 
and put into boxes ; that of the second and third 
being moister, is handled a third time and carried 
into the drying-room, where it is exposed to the 
heat of a stove, and when sufficiently dry, is boxed 
up for market like the other. 

The sight of these processes was not of a na- 
ture to make one think with much satisfaction of 
clayed sugar as an ingredient of food, but the in- 
habitants of the island are superior to such preju- 
dices, and use it with as little scruple as they who 
do not know in what manner it is made. 

In the afternoon we returned to the dwelling 
of our American host, and taking the train at 
Caobas, or Mahogany Trees—so called from the 
former growth of that tree on the spot—we were 
at Matanzas an hour afterwards. The next morn- 
ing the train brought us to this little town, sit- 
uated half way between Matanzas and Havana, but 
a great way to the south of either. W.C. B. 

To Destroy Tue Apuis on Rose Trees out or 
Doors.—lIn the ‘* Ladies’ Companion to the Flower 
Garden,” under the article of Aphis, Mrs. Louden 
advises to make a decoction of quassia, in the pro- 
portion of an ounce of chip to a pint of water, and 
dip the infested branches of roses into it. This 
cannot be done on a large scale, but 1 have found 
the use of the decoction so valuable that it ought to 
be more generally known. My mode of using it is 
as follows :—Having made in the outset a small 
quantity in the above proportions, and tested it as 
a guide for my future case, I now make from two 
to three gallons at a time in a large iron boiler. 
When cold, on a fine day throw it on your rose 
bushes by means of a garden syringe, taking care 
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to wet the under as well as the upper surface of 
the leaves. In two days’ time you will see thou- 
sands of the insects adhering to the leaves, but 
quite dead. Then syringe the bushes with plain 
water, using considerable force, to wash off the 
dead aphides. You will no doubt observe many 
still living, as it is almost impossible to wet them 
at one operation. Repeat the syringing with the 
decoction, and afterwards with the water.— The 
Rose Garden, by Wm. Paul. 

Mr. Epiror. Dear Sir—The above decoction 
we have made use of at the rate of four ounces to 
five quarts of water, with great success—and hope 
many of your readers that wish to preserve their 
roses from destruction, will not fail to make use of 
so cheap and easy a remedy. C. 

Horticultural Seed Store, Boston, June 1st, 1849. 

Boston Courier 





MORNING MEDITATIONS. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


Let Taylor preach upon a morning breezy, 
How well to rise while night and larks are flying, 
For my part, getting up seems not so easy, 
By half, as lying. 


What if the lark does carol in the sky, 
Soaring beyond the sight to find him out— 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly ? 
I'm not a trout. 


Talk not to me of bees and such like hums, 
They smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime ; 
Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A bed of time. 


To me Dan Phebus and his cars are nought, 
His steeds that paw impatiently about, 
Let them enjoy, say 1, as horses ought, 
The first turn out. 


Right beautiful the dewy meads appear, 
Besprinkled by the rosy fingered girl— 
What then—if Levin my pillow dear 
To early pearl? 


My stomach is not ruled by other men’s 
And grumbling for a season, quaintly begs— 
Wherefore should miser rise before the hens 
Have laid their eggs. 


Why from a comfortable pillow start, 
To see faint flushes in the east awaken ? 
A fig, say I, for any streaky part, 
cepting bacon. 


An early riser, Mr. Gray has drawn, 
Who used to haste the dewy grass among, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn— 
Well—he died young. 


With chairwomen such early hours agree, 
And sweeps that earn betimes their bite and sup, 
But I'm no climbing boy, and will not be 
All up—all up. 


So here I'l] lie, my morning calls deferring, 
Till something nearer to the stroke of noon ; 
A man that’s fond precociously of stirring, 


Must be a spoon. 
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based on compulsion ; he watches willingly over 
our couch by night, and wakes the cheerful com- 
panion of our walks by day ; the chances of time 
or place, the changes of fortunes for better or 
worse, effect no alteration in his free full love ; 
with a fidelity above suspicion— 


= » 


His honest heart is still his master’s own : 
He labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone. 


But although poets—Burns and Byron—have done 
justice to these dog-like excellences, prose-writers, 
like us, must blush at their non-appreciation by 
the world at large. The turbaned infidel Asiatic 
agrees with his antipodes, the hatted and hated 
Christian European, in using the poor dog worse 
than one, in holding him dog-cheap, and giving 


We need no apology to our readers for coup- 
ling hounds with horses ; destined for each other, 
they have run lovingly together from time im- 
memorial and will keep company to the end of 
the chapter; the connection is natural, and we 
fancy—the chase being mimic war—few will 
think it strange that military men, in these piping | him a bad name, insomuch that, whatever the sex 
dog-days of peace, should take first and foremost} to which the name is applied, whatever the meta- 
rank in the nice conduct of perdricide and vulpi-| phor to which it is adapted, it is anything but 
cide campaigns, or that those who mould their complimentary. 
sabres into steel-pens, should feel themselves fully| A portion of our provincial readers must par- 
commissioned to teach the young idea both how | don the suspicion that they imperfectly understand 
to shoot and be in at the death—the end of eoun- | the philosophy of sport, the physiology of the dog, 
try life. Nor is there anything new in such _and his psychology, so to speak, for we admit the 
change of pursuits; Colonel Hutchinson and Cap- | words are somewhat hard ; test however the amount 
tain Hieover do but follow where Generals Xeno-| of information possessed on these points, by dis- 
phon and Arrian led before ; the former, unri-| cussing them postprandially at most of the tables 
valled as a retreater and retriever, consoled him-|of forty out of the fifty-two counties :—let the 
self when on half-pay by composing Hippics and | deipnosophists be of good gaudet equis canibusque 
Cynegetics in choice Greek, which no private | breed, born to inherit broad acres, to consume ce- 
family in Melton should be without ; the latter 








berrowed his naine and richly supplemented him | 
by a classical treatise on coursing, for which task | 


} ’ c 
paves and deprive fere nature of a share in na 


ture’s banquet :—how jejune their chase reason- 
ings—how rarely do any two disputants coincide 


he states himself to be not unfit, from having been | in opinions, but each, swearing by his own sys- 


aug tauvie dao veou to tovdaxes, xuUV Hy eauer, 
xur orgatnyiar, xue SO¥IAN. Meanwhile, as | 
to * hark back’? is always a bore, we recommend | 
the volumes before us, as coverts which may be | 
drawn during a hard frost without fear of a blank | 
day. 

Our colonel and captain have many kindred 
characteristics, common, we are proud to say, to) 
British officers$ both alike advocate drill, disci- 
pline, order, and obedience ; both denounce un- 
necessary flogging and extravagance ; and assur- 
edly merey, a quality of the brave, and economy, 
the soul of efficient armies, ought also to animate 
well-regulated stables and kennels. The former 
is favorably known in the military world by the 
publication of his ‘‘ Standing Orders, issued to 
the two Battalions of the 20th Regiment ;’’ which 
may be safely pronounced an encyclopedia of duty 
and good soldiership, from the drummer-boy to 
the officer in command. The author, during pro- 
longed services in every quarter of the globe, 
made sporting his healthful recreation, and took 
his hound for a hobby. ‘* Love me, love my 





comrade kept him company over the burning plains 
of India or the frozen regions of Canada; and we 
shall not pronounce these warm affections mis- 
placed. Man, says Burns, is the god of the dog ; 
to worship him is his happiness, to serve him his 


lords of the soil. 





freedom ; his allegiance is neither divided nor 


tem, votes all beyond it leather and prunella ! 
We would fain hope that the Hutchinsonian duo- 
decimo will prove useful to many of these good 
This serious and earnest trea- 
tise elevates dog-breaking to the dignity of a sci- 
ence ; notwithstanding the modest statement of its 
opening paragraph, that, so far from being a mys 
tery, it is an art easily acquired, when commenced 
on rational principles, and continued by instructors 
possessed of temper, judgment, and consistency ; 
moral desiderata, be it said at starting, scarcely 
anywhere so plentiful as blackberries. Much, 
however, depends, according to our considerate 
author, on the degree of finish required in educat- 
ing a four-footed recruit ; whether, for instance, 
he is to be drilled to perfect maneuvring in the 
field, and to veteran steadiness under fire, or trained 
to only such a respectable mediocrity as satisfies 
those whose best beat is from Albemarle street 
to the Atheneum ; in either alternative we agree 
with Lord Chesterfield, that, if a thing be worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well. and we also 


| quite agree with our gallant colonel, however un- 
dog,’’ has been his motto, whether his stanch | 


fashionable the opinion, that more than half the 
pleasure of the chase consists in watching the 
hunting of well-broken dogs, and that it is nearly 
doubled if they chance to be of one’s own break- 
ing : the better the dog, the better the sport ; for 
when neither temper nor nerves are ruffled by bad 
behavior, the shooting is calm and killing. The 
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colonel actually asserts that he would sooner put 
up with water for his sole beverage than shoot 
over a bad dog; a biped beater is better—al- 
though we totally condemn the battue imported 
from Germany since the peace, as a hase, brutal, 
bloody, and most unsportsman-like butchery. 

It will be as well, however, to say here, in 
imine, that it is not our intention to redpen the 
interminable cases of Pointer versus Partridge, or 
of Yoicks versus Reynard ; we have in some for- 
mer numbers pretty well exhausted the Chase, the 
Turf, and the Road; our present argument will 
be directed to instructional and pecuniary points, 
in the hope of showing how these pastimes may 
be pursued with the least pressure on the pocket— 
a view of the question which must interest all who 
deem 

The inflammation of their weekly bills 
The consummation of all earthly ills. 


Be it remembered at the onset, that the intelli- 
gence of a dog is second only to that of man. 
His powers of smell are incaleulably superior ; 
and though he shares in his master’s prerogative 
of going mad, he never joins him in getting drunk. 
W hat pastor better minds his flock ‘—what patriot 
more vigorously agitates his tail? Even “ honest 
John’’ never went truer to win. ‘* You may bet 
on your greyhound boldly,’’ says Hieover, ‘ for 
he carries no jockey.”” Again, dogs are not 
laughing hyenas, or untamable ; no amount of 
instruction is thrown away on them—(what would 
not Dr. Kay Shuttleworth give for such raw ma- 
terials ?)—their capability of acquiring knowledge 
grows with its acquisition, until they play at dom- 
inoes and point fish. A time-honored friend of 
ours in Dorsetshire has so perfected the education 
of a well-bred house-dog, who previously had 
waged war, from sheer goodness of nature, 
against beggars and suspicious-looking characters, 
that his cunservative Cerberus now noses a radi- 
cal, freetrader or freebooter, be he dressed even 
as a gentleman, and gives tongue ’ware wolf in 
sheep's clothing, and ‘bristles’ ere either can 
darken his doorway. Hutchinson, Hieover, and 
all true and loyal Englishmen, will, we are confi- 
deht, thank us for making known this important 
discovery. This good beast is, it is to be hoped, 
destined to found a numerous family; for Dr. 
Prichard has demonstrated, in his luculent treatise 
on our own species, that the race of dogs has an 
irresistible turn—‘‘ an instinctive hereditary pro- 
pensity’’ to do, untaught, whatever the parents 
have learned. Thus canine talents are trans- 
mitted from father to son, which by no means ob- 
tains in the human race divine. 

If teachers of dogs will only make their pupils 
clearly understand what is wanted, they willingly 
and pleasantly will perform all that nature has 
given them power to do, and the instinct to com- 
prehend. ‘Their memories are excellent ; and if 
they seldom forget ill-usage, they never fail to 
remember kindness ; let them once learn to asso- 
ciate the idea of holiday with your presence, they 
will become the partners of your joys—anticipate 
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wants and wishes—love, honor, and, above all, 
obey. Under all circumstances spare the rod ; 
break the self-will of your young dogs, but never 
their courage and temper. If their moral quali- 
ties be destroyed, your scholar, says the grave 
Buffon, becomes ‘‘ a gloomy egotist, instead of an 
honest courtier.”’ Occasional flogging certainly 
doves good to inattentive idlers; but, however 
Moslem masters may hold the bastinado a special 
boon from the prophet to true believers, the 
specific is not infallible with Christian dogs. 
Could learning be thus fundamentally inoculated, 
few of them, says the kind colonel, would be 
found unbroken in England and Scotland, and 
none in the Emerald Isle, where a conciliation 
kennel—not hall—is the thing wanted ; and we 
might quote the equally observant Hieover to the 
same salutary tune. Send, therefore, your boys 
to Eton, to Winchester if you will ; and we say 
this, although six lustra have neither blotted from 
our memories the awful writing on schoo]-wal]— 
** Aut disce aut discede, manet sors tertia ewdi’’ 
—nor effaced the cicatrized interpretations of Dr. 
Goddard, ‘* Plagossimus Orbilius.’’ Send your 
pachydermatous sons there, we repeat, but “‘ take 
heartily and earnestly to educate your tender dogs 
yourself,”’ counsels the colonel ; bring them up 
and out at home, like your daughters ; begin with 
your puppies in their seventh month to teach them 
self-respect, and inculcate a moral feeling that they 
are destined for higher game than a life of play 
and barking. Finally, as a poetical sportsman 
sang in long-past days— 
Keep them cautiously from curs, 
For early habits stick like burrs. 


Dogs degenerate in bad society ; thus the coach- 
dog, from living with stablemen, is deficient in 
sagacity, and only fit to follow ‘‘ the rumbling of 
the wheels ;"’ while a bulldog, from his brutal as- 
sociates, becomes incapable of Jearning anything 
beyond fighting and ferocity. - The unhappy dogs 
who once have contracted these radical defects are 
taboeed by all their fellow-creatures who have 
been better bred and brought up. Honest Launce, 
whose canine lectures are familiar to more than 
two gentlemen in and out of Verona, found how 
soon his retrograded Crab*was nosed and cut when 
he fell into the company of ‘‘ two or three gentle- 
manlike dogs” at the duke’s. 

That the spouses of bachelors were the best 
managed we already knew, and we now learn 
that their dogs are the soonest broken. 

So Jong (savs the colonel) as you are unmar- 
ried, you can make a companion of your deg with- 
out incurring the danger of his being spoiled by 
your wife and children. The more, by the bye, 
he is your own companion and nobody else's, the 
hetter ; all his initiatory lessons can he, and can 
hest he, inculeated in your own breakfast-room.— 
Hutchinson, p. 12. 


He must never be taken out until perfectly 
master of the sixteen words of command which 
constitute his drill] ; and these are enumerated and 
explained by the colonel with such perspicuity, 
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(pp. 42, 46,) that neither dogs nor men can hence- 
forward misunderstand them. One or two extracts 
will suffice to put our readers in possession of the 
principle of this private preparatory schooling :— 
Let no one be present to distract the dog’s atten- 
tion ; call him to you by the whistle you propose 
always using in the field; tie a slight cord, a few 
yards long, to his collar; throw him a small piece 
of toast or meat; do this several times, chucking it 
into different parts of the room, and let him eat what 
he finds; then throw a piece—as you do so, say 
Dead—and the moment he gets close to it check 
him by pulling the cord, at the same time say- 
ing Toho, (but not very loud,) and lift up your right 
arm almost perpendicularly. By pressing the cord 
with your foot, you can restrain him as long as you 
please. Do not let him take it until you give him 
the encouraging word On, accompanied by a for- 
ward movement of the right arm and hand, similar 
to the swing of an underhand bowler at cricket. At 
other times let him take the bread the moment you 
throw it, that his eagerness to rush forward and 
seize it may be continued, only to be instantly 
restrained at your command.—Iiid, pp. 13, 14. 


The magic word Toho will soon suggest agree- 
able emotions, and that of the final Drop unpleas- 
antones. Nevertheless, implicit, unhesitating, im- 
mediate obedience being the triumph of your art, 
there must be no compromise ; you must never in 
the Jeast relax either then or for the future ; for, as 
Mrs. Jameson has detailed in her ‘‘ Sacred Art,” 
if one moment’s weakness in even an anchorite 
(see her delectable legend of Saint Shitano Boc- 
eadoro and the King’s Daughter) can cancel the 
virtue of a long life, how shall a poor frail dog 
resist temptation? Until, therefore, this obedience 
to a given signal becomes a second nature, hemp 
is your only help, and the sudden jerk of the cord 
must he repeated; should the culprit be over- 
frightened, make much of him, and particularly 
by the aforesaid toast or meat. Never forget that, 
in dealing with animal natures, eating may be al- 
ways advantageously combined with education, 
provided care be taken (however legitimate the 
connection betweeen gastronomy and literature) 
that the meat be not overdone. 


Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 
Make the ribs fat, but bankrupt quite the wits. 


Ignenii largitor venter, says Juvenal ; and as an 
empty stomach, argues the colonel—and it will 
not be disputed at Guildhall—sharpens the reason- 
ing faculties, a little fasting may be tried with the 
pupil who evinces squeamish appetites for learn- 
ing, and these initiatory principles may be dis- 
cussed before feeding-time—impranso, as Horace 
proposed. Hunger gives a relish to dry bread, 
the reward of labor and learning—which Soyer’s 
last reform sauce never will; hence the quintes- 
sence of mortal bliss is centred with poor dogs 
and men in eating; nor do the highest intellects 
disown the savory impeachment. The whole se- 
cret of diplomacy lies in the kitchen, by which the 
most ponderous protocols are lubricated; and a 
liberal loaves-and-fishes logic makes more converts 
than Bacon or Plato, who reasoned well—as 





whippers-in well know at St. Stephen’s, and else 
where. Jew and Gentile, Christian and infidel, 
hound and shooting-pony succumb to this reason- 
ing. The object in regard to the latter, says the 
colonel, is to prove not only that the sound of a 
gun won't kill him, but be of great bodily com- 
fort. The patient is to be argued into loving it 
after this process. Commence gradually, burn a 
little powder, snap a copper cap, and at last fire 
in his presence, always turning your back upon 
him, as if he were not a party concerned, for he 
must not even suspect you are thinking of him; 
at every report give him a bit of carrot; his 
greedy ears will soon connect sounds with slices, 
as a groom’s do dinner-hell with beef, be he ever so 
deaf to its tintinnabular summons to family prayer ; 
both animals soon join in chorus, and in encoring 
the sweet strains, which appeal to their digestive 
reason through their accoustic organs. By perse- 
vering in similar arguments a pony will delight 
to stand stock-still whenever the reins are thrown 
on his neck, a double-barrel discharged, and car- 
rots the cu sequence. It is by these vegetable 
charms, coupled with gentleness, patience, and 
perseverance, that horses at Astley’s and poodles 
at Paris are taught to dance, and not by hot plates 
and horsewhips, as grandpapa squires, who still 
stick to the port, and their gamekeepers imagine. 
Accordingly, by practising this artful and amiable 
discipline, the last word of command, ‘‘seek dead,” 
is made easy and agreeable to canine capaci- 
ties. ‘Toast or meat is to be concealed under car- 
pets or—should there be no wife—sofa-cushions, 
and the pupil bid to find it; his eager inexpe- 
rience is to be aided by particular waves of the 
hand. This manual exercise is an axiom, and 
silent signals must always supersede sounds ; the 
report of a gun does not scare birds so much as 
the voice of a man—the natural enemy of game ; 
therefore first-rate sportsmen never speak when 
they expect to find. A dog educated on this 
electric-telegraph system always maneuvres as if 
the eye of the commander-in-chief were on him. 
He constantly is looking out for the signal, and 
when the right one is hoisted, a Junot does his 
duty as well as Nelson. 

It is of paramount necessity, whatever the code 
of signals you use, that they should invariably be 
the same; like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, they must never change ; false indications 
are fatal ; the animal gets perplexed and palters ; 
the master loses temper, uses violence, and the 
poor beast becomes and dies a misanthrope. Colo- 
nel Hutchinson, from feeling the folly and unfair- 
ness of this, has often contemplated a new sport- 
ing vocabulary, in order that a dog may never 
hear a word used in giving commands on any 
other than its specific occasion. 

If space permitted, we could confirm the im- 
portance of true indications from the excellent 
** Hints on Horsemanship’’ of Colonel Greenwood, 
than whom few men ever rode better. ‘* When,” 
says he, ‘* you go to the right, pull the right rein 
stronger than the left; when you go to the left, 
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pull the left reign stronger than the right, and 
urge your horse strongest on the opposite side to 
the guiding rein ; he who does so, if not a perfect 
horseman, will at least be a more perfect one than 
a million out of a million and one.”” Many may 
call these great odds, and think little of such in- 
finitesimal directions, but beasts and men acquire 
knowledge by accumulating small facts ; the pyra- 
mids are only piled up particulars; and, without 
entering more into particulars at present, the 
result of this synthetic, bit-by-bit, in-door dog edu- 
cation is, that the pupil may be taken out for the 
first time, be shot over, and yet behave creditably. 

Of course the last finish can only be given out 
ef doors; it is as superfluous to speak of hares, 
hedges, and field-exercise, as to enforce the neces- 
sity of shooting to a young dog with straight 
powder—keep it dry of course—for when the 
animal is excited, missing is dire disappointment. 
The colonel instances ‘‘ a bitch, named Countess, 
who took it into her head and heels to run away 
in disgust” at a bungling cockney. The great 
aim of a good shot should be, to make his dog as 
fond of the sport as himself ; you must therefore 
never work him after he is tired, as some keepers 
do ; it infallibly decreases his delight in the chase, 
imparts a slovenly carriage, and most likely in the 
end injures his constitution. If he be over-buoy- 
ant, couple him with a provisional partner—the 
link tames, be it even of gold, and placed on neck 
or finger ; hence the Spanish word for handcuffs 
is esposas. At all events, whenever your dog has 
had a hard day’s work, and done it well, have 
him rubbed dry on getting home, then give him a 
warm supper, and let him be confined in his straw 
as comfortably as a countess. 

This Hutchinsonian system is in all essentials 
that of Hieover—but simple and sensible, and 
justly favored by all gentle spirits, as the system 
is, professional dog-breakers generally reverse it 
altogether ; they begin out of doors; their plan 
is to inspire fear, not love—to effect by fatigue 
and punishment what is far easier and better done 
by reward ; for no work is so well done as that 
which is done cheerfully and voluntarily. Alas! 
that the horse and dog, the two noblest of animals, 
should so often be consigned to the veriest brutes 
of the human race; and yet the Sir Oracles, 
who let no dog or master bark when they open 
their mouths, prefer to drive with a ramrod, 
rather than guide by a straw ; they add the ty- 
rant’s spirit to a giant’s strength. ‘*Oh!’’ says 
Colone! Greenwood, when discussing cognate colt- 
breaking, “‘ put off the evil day of force ; forgive 
seventy times seventy, and be assured what does 
not come to-day will to-morrow.”’ But then it 
saves trouble, for those who never think, to cudgel 
the backs of others rather than their own brains. 
They begin by expecting their young dog to know 
his business, and guess the mysterious meaning of 
words of command by instinct ; and if, when he 
for the first time sniffs the delicious odor of game, 
and, obedient to untaught nature, rushes in and 
springs the covey in spite of sohvs and dohos, he 
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is therefore cruelly rated and flogged, can it be 
wondered that he should eonfound the word with 
the blow, and construe /oho as 1v711w? or is he to 
be led to the halter because, when thus seared 
and discouraged, the next time he winds birds he 
either sulks or sculks ¢* 

On the nosology of the pointer, the colonel, 
although less technically erudite than Mr. Dela- 
bere Blaine, the father, as he tells us himself, of 
canine pathology, is brief and satisfactory ; quack 
yourself, if you have a fancy for it, but never 
throw physic to your dog ; a little grass and his 
own tongue are his best remedies ; let the patient 
minister to himself, and nature, unobstructed by 
art, will work wonders. For the overfed darlings 
of fine ladies solitary confinement in a garret for 
three days, with a pan of water, may be advan- 
tageously prescribed ;—but this is only giving 
nature a fair chance. 

Apropos of ladies ; they may take a leaf from 
our gallant lecturer's treatise. ‘* The fair sex,” 
says he, “although possessing unbounded and 
proper influence over us, notoriously have but lit- 
tle control over their canine favorites; this solely 
arises from their seldom enforcing obedience to 
orders. Ifa lady takes a dog out for a walk, she 
keeps constantly calling to it, lest it should go 
astray and be lost. ‘The result is that, ere long, 
the dog pays not the slightest attention to her ; his 
own sagacity telling him, that he need not trouble 
himself by watching her, as she will be sure to 
look after him.” (p. 48.)¢ Ladies’ pets are not 
to be stimulated by common rewards; which 
proves, says the colonel, “‘ that their puppies, as 
well as their children, can be completely spoilt.” 
(p. 51.) The natural instinet of women enables 
them indeed to teach successfully one important 
lesson—even the oldest and oddest of them (al- 
ways excepting Jane Fyre) insist that the slave 
shall beg before he is served. But here the 
capacity for instruction seems to stop. Their 
inborn tenderness renders them prodigal of favors 
to the happy dogs on whom they set their affec- 
tions, and canine nature is at least constani— 
nothing ever obliterates its first love, as Dido 
swore before her fancies pointed to a son of 
Venus :— 


Mlle meos primus qui me sibi junxit amores 
Abstulit ; ille habeat secum servetque sepulero. 


* We have read the lively pages of Frank Forester 
with so much pleasure that we could not lose this oppor- 
tunity of introducing them also to our readers’ acquaint- 
ance ; but it is only a small part of them that is given to 
the doctrinal department ; wherefore we must content 
ourselves with expressing our satisfaction that he in that 
department pretty generaliy, but especially as to human- 
ity, agrees with the two senior campaigners on our list ; 
and congratulating him on the success with which he has 
handled in detail the rich and unhackneyed subject of 
field-sports in North America. “Frank Forester,” of 
course, is a nom de chasse. The Preface is signed by 
Mr. Henry William Herbert, a son of the late accom- 
plished Dean of Manchester. 

+ We do not know whether the colonel is, like Ca 
tain Hieover, the illustrator of his own text; but if 
he, the woodcuts at pp. 48 and 49 do credit to his pencil, 
and will gratify the ladies. 
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And here we would remind all surly, and some 
Surty Hall scholars, who, full of Virgil and Mr. 
Youatt on the Dog, growl at the injury done to 
hound and history by giving the name of fickle 
Dido to a faithful bitch, that it is only by this 
kennel nomenclature, that coveys of country gen- 
tlemen keep up their connection with the classics 
at all. We wish them to live and learn, and there- 
fore point out a pretty wrinkle of the colonel’s how 
to gain and rivet canine affection. An old hand, 
whenever he gets a young and untaught pupil, for 
some time never lets any one play with his Venus 
or Dido but himself; the first come are the best 
served in these matters, as in pottages: so says 
hungry and beloved Sancho Panza. ‘‘ On revient 
toujours a ses premiers amours,”’ sighs the fickle 
Frenchman. But we must conclude, and cannot 
do so better than by quoting the 229th section, 
with which the colonel terminates his treatise : 


I have one very important direction to give— 
NEVER LEND YOUR DOG. If you are a 
married man you will not, I presume, lend your 
wife’s horse to any man who had a coarse hand 
Cato, we fear, lent both to Hortensius,] and (I 
ope she will forgive me for saying so) you should 
feel far more reluctance and much more grief should 
you be obliged to lend a good dog to an ignorant 
sportsman, or to one who shoots for the pot. 


Thus loan oft loseth both itself and friend, and in 
a bad cause, for, ‘‘'Tout pour le pot,’’ your for- 
eigner’s full cry, turns the plain stomach of an 
English sportsman, to whom the chase for its own 
dear self is whet enough ; his object is rather the 
sport than the larder; the run, not the “‘ varmint,”’ 
whom Ude could hardly cook, or an omniverous 
table d°héte abonné consume ; except, it is true, in 
the Abbruzzi, where Mr. Lear, himself taken for 
Palmerstoni, found roast fox considered czbo sguisito, 
the delicacy of the season. Our chase from be- 
ginning to end is modern and insular; it belongs 
to us, and to us alone. All the pursuits of the 
savage, the classical, and the continental sports- 
man are marked by a constant eye to the kitchen ; 
by them eternal war to the knife and fork too was 
and is waged against fish, flesh, and fowl: all— 
provided it be eatable—is fair game, from the 
wild boar of Apicius to the plural larks shot over 
a well-clipped poodle by a sous-préfet, or the single 
and singular thrush, which formed the whole bag 
of a French baron, who nevertheless was con- 
sidered by his compatriots as the ‘‘ premier chas- 
seur de son arrondissement.’”’ For the full and 
true particulars of this feat, we must refer to 
Hieover, who was in at the death and dinner. His 
Stable-talk and Table-talk or ‘* Le Chasse Etran- 
gére”’ (ii. 330) affords capital sport; and it is 
high time to turn over the rest of his pages. 

A foxite and Briton to the back-bone, he dotes 
on our hounds, horses, and ladies: at their very 
mention the patriot and sportsman warms. “ Hail 
to thy name, oh chase! Hail—doubly hail—to 
my country, honest England, !and cf the chase ; 
thou only Elysium of the lover of true sport!” 
(dtid.) ‘* No Frenchman is a fox-hunter,”’ he adds: 


** voila un grand mot,” as M. Thiers would say. 
Lead perfidious Albion as he may in cookery, 
poodle-clipping and civilization, after hounds he is 
‘* nowhere.’’—Accordingly, he votes our Christian 
country-craft une chasse diabolique ; and denounces 
as unmilitary those peninsular red-coats who took 
to hunting in winter-quarters, and who, being 
somehow the first over stone-walls, were not the 
last in charging certain colonnes de granite to their 
hearts’ content. Now that the temple of Janus 
is shut, a good day's run is followed by a better 
dinner; ‘‘then,’’ according to the gay though 
half-pay hero, Hieover, “fairy fingers of sy)ph- 
like forms fly over the particolored keys of the 
piano. Lovely, thrice lovely woman! this is thy 
bright prerogative ; this thy empire; this is the 
scene of all thy many conquests; thy self-created 
Elysium, where none but the manly should be per- 
mitted to enter!’ (Ibid. 333.) These aspirations, 
glowing and gallant as they are, may pass; never- 
theless, we must, in duty hound, lament the cap- 
tain’s too frequent departures from the decorous 
handling of his colleague the field-officer, whose 
chapters may be safely scanned by the purest, 
brightest eyes, though we question whether the 
most sporting lady or gentleman would trust him 
with their daughters. As the other heads every 
page with some motto, it is a pity some friend did 
not suggest for his first and last ones, ‘‘ Swear not 
at all.’ In rapping out oaths a cad outeaps a 
Chesterfield ; scarcely bearable in a buss, oaths in 
type are too bad, and at such malice prepense prin- 
ters’ devils recoil. We admit that words not fit 
to be thrown at a dog form, unfortunately, part 
and parcel of kennel vernacular; yet the custom 
—more honored in the breach than the observance 
—can be corrected. ‘* Williams,” said his grace 
mildly to his huntsman, whose discourse was less 
polished than his stirrups, ‘‘do you hunt the hounds, 
and I will swear at the gentlemen.’’ Hieover will 
take, we trust, this punishment in good part, and 
henceforward use a martingale. 

We have less quarrel to find with his sporting 
terminology, not to say slang, with a soup¢on of 
which we have larded these remarks. As to his 
other sayings and doings, it must suffice to say 
that he writes as he rides, straight across the 
country, neither style nor stiles stopping his racy 
bursts; he published, we conceive, for brother 
‘* bricks’’ in scarlet, trumps who seldom take offence 
at fence or phrase, but hie over everything. But 
whether he held cheap the praise or blame of 
grave, potent, and reverend signiors in black, who 
fish not, flute not, hunt not, shoot not, one thing 
is certain—he is perfect master of his art, and up 
jto all the knavish tricks of trade by which her 
majesty's lieges are circumvented. We learn from 
the preface to the ‘ Pocket and the Stud’’—a 
brief but remarkable bit of autobiography—how 
this knowledge was ‘forced upon him,’’ and at 
what cost he purchased practical experience, a 
valuable commodity, which many who spend their 
whole fortunes never contrive to buy. 

Captain Hieover’s has truly been a many-colored 
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life ; checkered and exchequered was the apprentice- 
ship he served: by birth a gentleman of a spend- 
ing, not money-making, race, raised on Enfield 
Chase in an old hunting-lodge, and bred within 
half a mile of Dog-kennel Farm, the genius loci 
marked him in the cradle for his own, and mamma 
cooperated. Loth to part with her only one, in- 
stead of sending him to a public school—best 
workshop of men—she gave him a vulpicide tutor, 
and a private, or what Lord Dudley said was its 
equivalent, no education at all. So the docile 
pupil ended by “loving horses and hunting en- 
thasiastically, and hating Homer and Horace cor- 
dially.”” Gifted with much natural—not to say 
mother-wit, provided with a decided bump of 
philippotiveness in his upper story, and with 
whippers-in for under-masters, the child was ear- 
ly trained which way to go, and reared by acci- 
dence altogether equestrian. He rode before he 
could well walk, saw a fox killed with Lady 
Salisbury when he was six years old, had two 
horses of his own at twelve, and a stud at sixteen. 
The toga virilis and top-boots once put on, so long 
as his good dog-star shone in the ascendant, he 
steeple-chased the years away, and distanced care 
so completely, that he outran the constable also ; 
caught then at fault, a galloping consumption of 
cash—no fox goes faster—arrested his career ; 
duns and distresses ran into him—until chancery 
suits settled what tallyhoing, coupled with drags, 
dragooning, and concomitant et ceteras, commenced ; 
then fickle fortune, as might be expected, stole 
away, leaving him nought save a stable mind. 
‘There is litthe new under the sun; the downfall 
of Phaéton, a fast man, and the death of Acteon, 
eaten up by his own dogs, indicate, if there be mean- 
ing in myths, that driving four-in-hand and keep- 
ing hounds have from time immemorial conduced 
to untimely ends. Master Harry Hieover’s alac- 
rity in sinking was prodigious; his screws once 
loose, he broke down from ducal domes to dealers’ 
dens, from the court of Carlton House to the rack- 
et-court of the King’s Bench and Fleet. On 
emerging from the slough of despond, our tennis- 
ball of the capricious goddess tried boldiy to pull 
himself up; first he took to farming, which, we 
need not say, did not answer; next he kept com- 
mission stables and ‘‘ went into harness,’ Anglice 
turned stage-coachman. Even a deeper bathos 
still awaited him; he passed to driving the quill, 
and became, poor fellow! an author. But all’s 
well that ends well, and he has now made books 
better in many respects for others than those which, 
when on betting bent, he made for himself. In- 
deed, ‘‘ Sugden on Purchases’’ excepted, we hard- 
ly know a more pregnant treatise in its way than 
“The Pocket and the Stud.’’ Few have been 
fated to fill the parts of gentleman and professional 
horse-master ; characters as unlike as gentleman 
and real farmer—performances as distinct as a 
campaign at Waterloo or Wormwood Scrubs. 
He has now, however, made a clean breast of it 
for the benefit of others; and whoever hereafter 
meddies in horseflesh, without first donning his 





‘* wide awake’’—with no particle of nap on it— 
may thank himself if ‘‘ digged ;’’ so legibly is 
notice given of the traps by which kennels and 
stables are beset, and the possible compatibility of 
stud and pocket confirmed. 

This adventurous adept’s intervention with pen 
and pitchfork for the public good has maddened 
every horsefly of booth and yard. The hundred 
and more legs, whose cloven hoofs he has bared, 
and for whom double irons at Newgate are too 
light, threaten to drag him at Smithfield with its 
four worst screws, thereby adding horrors to the 
idea of death, as a noble English ex-chancellor is 
said to have exclaimed on hearing that a noble 
Irish ex-chancellor had already begun his Life. 
Hieover dares his centipede tormentors to do their 
best ; he wants the loan of a bark from no man’s 
dog ; catch him who can— 

Blow wind, come wrack, 

At least he ‘Il die with harness on his back. 


Having introduced the captain to our readers, 
we proceed to string together some of his con- 
densed experiences—pearls, albeit picked from the 
dunghill, and wrinkles. precious alike to young 
and old. ‘To begin—a faur pas, but especially a 
false start, is fatal in the affairs of men, women, and 
horses—c’est le premier pas qui coute. Few per- 
sons, except in church, like being told their faults ; 
the touch of truth, says Hieover, (Stud, p. 19,) is 
too rude for sensitive vanity, and self-love resents 
the superiority implied by givers of unasked-for 
advice ; all this, however, he is ready to risk, and 
leads gallantly off with a golden rule, and prints 
it in capital letters— 

NEVER BUY FOR YOURSELF. 


He presumes that every one must have some friend 
on whose judgment he can rely, and whom he can 
commission to look out for him. Thus a pur- 
chaser has a chance of escaping the Scylla of be- 
ing taken in by an oleaginows dealer, and the 
Charybdis of being captivated by some whim of 
his own which hoodwinks judgment, or of being 
bitten by some fancy which, as in fairer and 
more fascinating pursuits, seduces those who act 
for themselves; meanwhile a cold-blooded, firm 
friend, who knows well that whistles must be 
paid for, falls only in love with points of intrinsic 
value, and so matches his customer that * the 
money is likely to be kept together’’ when the 
illusion-dispelling day arrives of parting, or selling 
may be with a rope in market overt. N. B.—Al- 
ways buy the wardrobe, the saddle and bridle, to 
which your acquisition has been accustomed. We 
omit the curious but painful details, how the most 
bewitching bargains are got up, being at a loss 
which mystery of iniquity most to admire—the 
consummate thimble-rigging by which a regular 
screw is converted into ‘* quite a nice one,’’ when 
Mr. Green wishes to buy, or how his really good 
horse is changed into a brute when Mr. Green 
must sell for what he will fetch. The legerde- 
main practised in certain repositories is most 
dramatically and grammatically described by Hie- 
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over; all the moods and tenses of the verb “to 
do” are conjugated; all the logic of scoundrels, 
major and minor, is chopped better than by Arch- 
bishop Whately. Let the galled jade wince ; and 
he does indeed ‘‘ double thong and over the ears”’ 
those Grecians who to this day carry on the Attic 
dodge of diddling the Trojans by a made-up horse ; 
and, by this process of bringing the dealers on 
their own stage, he lets them trot themselves out 
for our inspection and benefit. 

In common with all dealers, high or low, the 
‘cule chapman instantly gauges his customer’s 
amount of horse-knowledge, and shapes his tactics 
accordingly, for alligators are not to be tickled like 
trouts; woe waits the horse-fancier who thinks 
himself up to their weight; quickly is he done, 
and as nicely as cOfelette & la minute by Caréme ; 
the partnership of a fool and his money is never 
of slighter duration than in these equine transac- 
tions, nor can we now be surprised that such a 
yard, and those who practise in it, should stand 
almost as low in general dislike and disrepute as the 
court of chancery—*“ not,’’ says Hieover, ‘‘ that I 
mean or intend that there is ary affinity between 
the honesty of a huntsman and a denizen of stone 
buildings ; God forbid that there should be !’’ This 
state of things is bad enough, we admit; let not 
clients, however, totally despair, but specially re- 
tain Hieover. According to him, those who, like 
Richard, want ‘‘a horse! a horse!’’ and have 
neither friend nor even Sir George Stephen’s lu- 
minous hoof-book, ‘‘ Caveat Emptor,’’ will find 
the least dear and dangerous chance to be this :-— 


Go to a first-rate dealer—state what is wished for 
—trust to him—and give a good price. 


Money is the momentum in faciliating horse 
causes ; a customer appearing in a erack yard in 
formé pauperis is weleomed precisely as he would 
be if he went to the London Tavern or the court 
of Jaw just alluded to. There is no economizing 
luxuries. Many of our readers will be agreeably 
surprised to learn that the popular belief, no trust 
is to be placed in horse-dealers, is not orthodox ; 
the withers of the merchant-princes in the west 
are unwrung; and, unless a fellow-feeling makes 
him wondrous kind, Hieover is warranted in say- 
ing that ‘‘ they do business to the full as uprightly 
as any other of the upper tradesmen of London.” 
It is no business of ours to decide whether these 
analogies be complimentary, or these comparisons 
odious ; at least we agree in our author’s eulogy, 
of admittedly the first seller of horses in Europe. 
He, take him for all in all, is “* a man as incapa- 
ble of making a guinea by any means that could 
be construed as bordering on what was dishonor- 
able, as of neglecting to make one where it was 
to be got in a perfectly honorable way.”’ 

To give dealers their due, it must be remem- 
bered, be they all honorable men or not, they 
drive a ticklish trade at best. If good men are 
scarce, good horses are not common; first-rate 
articles, whatever readers or riders may be pleased 
to think, are not to be had at a moment’s notice, 


like bundles of asparagus in spring, or laid in at 
a profit equally certain as mahogany dining-tables. 
Review the cost of breeding, the risk of bringing 
up and out a young thing, which eats its head off 
if long on hand, and seldom improves in the using ; 
consider the moving accidents that will happen in 
field, flood, and the best-regulated stables, which 
become certainties when the poor creature is handed 
over to a new master, who never fails to impute 
the inevitable diminution of value, that has been 
oceasioned by his own ignorance or ill usage, to 
the dealer’s having deceived him. A dealer’s 
business is to find horses of al] sorts and sizes to 
suit every variety of customer, and he has other 
things to do besides pointing out the blemishes of 





his animals ; neither can he be expected to give 
lessons how to ride or manage them. Possibly, 
although he cannot construct a horse as the Greek 
carpenters did, he is up to manufacturing the raw 
material, and can adjust a screw quite as well as 
Sinon, and teach a step or two like a dancing- 
master. A two-legged donkey, whether he buy 
a watch or a Pegasus, is more likely to injure than 
improve their going ; nor does it much signify— 
he can buy another—but to sel] is the sum and 
substance of a dealer; so he gets his nags into 
tip-top condition, ** round and shining as a bottle,” 
(so Hieover phrases it,) ‘‘ and only shows them 
when in full blow, as a florist does tulips.” He 
knows his trade from beginning to end, and 
does everything in the right way. Gentlemen and 
| ladies, on thé contrary, mostly go on the other 
tack ; they commence by paying too much, and, 
| having bought a bad sort, they manage them bad- 
|ly, drive them badly, and employ bad people to 
look after them. Sad is the change which comes 
| over the spirits and coats of horses when bought, 
sold, and driven like bullocks from pastures fat to 





| straw-yards lean ; no anima) loses condition, and, 


consequently, value, so fast as a horse ; and the 
finer he is the faster he goes back; at all times 
his real value is what mathematicians call indeter- 
minate—racers and cart-horses excepted. In other 
sorts value becomes nominal when it exceeds 
a certain point, on so many local and accidental 
cireumstances does it depend. Buying and selling 
are distinct operations ; and the turn of the mar- 
ket favors the jobber, whether the bargain be for 
three per cent. consols in Capel Court, or for four- 
footed beasts in a Piccadilly yard. 

The section, ‘‘ How a first-rate horse-broker 
purchases his stock,’’ may be quoted as a fair 
specimen of doing business, and of the style of 
description which soon attracted notice to Mr. 
Hieover’s Stadle-talk. Decision marks the man ; 
our dealer cannot afford to lose his time or money 
—indeed they are convertible terms; he minds 
the main chance and looks to averages, well 
knowing, if some horses turn out worse, cthers 
will turn out better than was expected. Well— 
the lots as soon as they are purchased are started 
off to some neighboring village, and thither—the 
horse-fair over—he comes in person, to have a 





private and more careful view ;—and there, if the 
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reader were in his confidence, he would hear 'after all, a rocking-horse offers a cheaper and 


something like the following remarks made on 
the different horses as they are led out. You are 
to suppose the broker has a friend or a brother of 
the craft with him ove:looking the lot :— 


** That's a useful sort of nag, and not much too 
dear. Run on, Jack; that horse goes well ; that ‘Il 
do, goin.”’ Something like this, perhaps, is said 
of four or five : ** Come on, Jack ; now I like this 
horse a great deal better than I did when I saw him 
yesterday. I was very near losing him. I am glad 
now I did not; he is a better nag than I thought he 
was ; he ‘ll do; go in."’—** Now here's a horse 
wants but little to be quite a nice one; I booked 
him the minute ] saw him. Run on, Ae can go; 
he cost a hundred, and cheap at the money ; come 
on.”? The next alters the tone a little : ** Why, 
Jack, that ain't the grey I gut of the parson.” 
** Yes it is, sir.”’ ‘* Why, I thought him a bigger 
horse ; but then he makes a deal of himself when 
going, and that deceived me. The parson got the 
best of me ; he ain't a bit too cheap, and not a very 
bad one neither ; there, go in.’’—** Now here comes 
one of the best nags I have bought for some time. 
[ look on him as the best horse in the fair for leath- 
er. I gave a good deal of money for him—a hun- 
dred and fifty ; but he is sold at three hundred, 
(N.B., being sold in this case does not mean that 
he is actually so, but that he will be sold to some 
particular customer so soon as he gets home.) I 
offered a hundred for him last year: he was only a 
baby then; I like him better now at the odd fifty; 
there, go in.”’—** Come on; why, that horse is 
lame. J said yesterday 1 was sure he did not go 
level ; but the gentleman said he never was lame 
in his life; I dare say he thought so: he must go 
back. Let him be put in a loose box, and I will 
write about him.”"—‘* Ah! there comes one I was 
sure I should not like. I hated the devil the min- 
ute [ saw him; but I was a fool to be tempted by 
price; I thought him cheap—sarves me right. 
There, take him away ; we ‘li ship him, as soon as 
he gets home, to somebody at some price.’’— 
‘* Here ’s a horse I gave plenty of money for; but 
he’s a nice nag; 1 wanted him for a match for 
Lady She is a good customer, and I mean 
to let her have him just for his expenses. Go in, 
Jack, and bring out the pony.’’—‘* There now, if 
1 know what a nice pony is, there's one; I gave 
eighty for him. He ‘ll roll over, (roll over means 
just double his cest price.) 1 mean him for Lord 
; he won’t ride one over fourteen hands, and 
rides eighteen stone ; he ’s cheap to him at a hun- 
dred and sixty. If such men won't pay and want 
w ride, let them go by the road-wagon.’’—S/able- 
Talk, vol. i., p. 226. 








Such ponies ‘‘ sel] themselves,” and, we admit, 
require no puffing. Corpulent and contemplative 
riders will think our author presses elsewhere too 
heavily on cobs, towards which, in Devonshire 
and out, we plead a long-standing partiality. 
Hieover—gracilis puer—whose horse must be 
brisk as a bottle of champagne, handy as a fiddle, 
and over five-barred gates like a bird, would soon- 
er ride a rhinoceros than a comfortable cob. Ac- 
cording to him, these *‘ hundred-guinea pigs, with 
bodies like butts of sherry,’’ were constructed 
to carry tons of congenial diners out, to whom, 





safer vehicle for peristaltic exercise. 

On the points of a really fine horse this Hot- 
spur is entitled to attention in prose or verse, 
page or picture—his songs, set to the music of 
hounds in full ery, partake, ‘tis true, more of 
Anacreon than Somerville ; but ride, drive, and 
keep a horse he can, and ‘ hit him off’ with a 
brush too, or ‘* make a good cast’ in clay. But 
in contrasting animal-painters as they were, such 
as Sneyders, Stubbs, and Sartorius, with those 
that are—Ward, Marshall, and Landseer, for 
choice against the field—our amateur comes to 
pretty near the conclusions broached by the ‘* Ox- 
ford Graduate,’’ when comparing the true and 
careful representation of nature, never wanting in 
‘Turmer’s works, (unless when Turner chooses to 
play crazy,) with the vague and general conven- 
tionalities observable in the old masters :-— 


Look (says he) at an original by Sneyders—two 
dogs running, their shoulders looking as if they had 
been driven back into their ribs from the animal 
having attempted to run through some iron gate 
too narrow to allew him to pass ; a third or fourth 
lying on his back with his bowels protruding, with 
a great red open mouth as large as an alligator’s ; 
while two more appear coming up, with their bod- 
ies half cut off by the frame of the picture, holding 
forth two pair of fore-legs in abont the same ani- 
mated position as the poles of a sedan-chair—their 
only earthly merit being that they look so decided- 
ly and (as Jonathan would say) so everlastingly 
stationary, that we are under no apprehension of 
ever being treated by the appearance of the rest of 
their bodies. Ward would have hanged himself if, 
by mistake, he had manufactured such beasts; he 
might have copied, but he could not have conceived 
such for the lite of him.—Svable- Talk, ii. 284. 


The hunters of Seymour and Sartorius match 
these hounds by Sneyders :— 


Two-and-twenty couple to wit, and a given num- 
ber of horses, all, if galloping, resting on their hind- 
legs, and looking as if they would rest forever; the 
horses behind them resting in their gallop on the 
toes of their hind-feet, like those we see as toys 
balanced by a piece of curved wire stuck into their 
bellies by one end, with a weight at the other. 


All this is lively, but the point may be pushed 
too far. Undoubtedly, the closer the mirror is 
held up to nature the truer will be the imitation ; 
but to our minds, great artists like Rubens, Sney- 
ders, and Velasques, flew at nobler game than 
mere servile animal] portrait-painting. Pigmalion- 
like, they breathed their own living spirit into 
brute beasts, and in their action, ‘nergy, and riot- 
ous animal impulse there is no mistake ; hence 
Besonians and Meltomans, all the world in short, 
whether they can or cannot ride, are carried away 
with equal satisfaction and sympathy, dissecting 
** vets’’ to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘* Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam,” said Apelles, who would 
be pretty well “placed” too in any painter handi- 
cap. The ecroaching subjects by Henderson, the 
Derby-winners by Herring, and the hunting scenes 
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of Alken, full as they are of practical truth, are 
more fitting for Mr. Fore’s attractive colored-print 
window in Piceadilly, than the picture saloons of 
Florence or Dresden. The fact is, the jealous 
and exclusive love of our amateur towards indi- 
vidual horse and hound, for its own sake, will not 
take less than absolute identification nor bate one 
single hair. Short almost as the life and love of 
any one man is, less enduring is the art which is 
limited to give the form and pressure of his par- 
ticular ends and affections ; to confer immortality 
and fill the gallery, art must soar as high and free 
as Ariel ; the utmost mere resemblance can do is 
to stock the garret—that sure and sole refuge of 
the destitute, that last bourne, and from whence 
there is no return, to which the third generation 
dutifully consigns daubs of grandsires, their dams 
and studs. 

Enough, however, of his errors in esthetics : 
for these he makes ample amends in other depart- 
ments. Especially are we pleased to observe that 
Hieover, albeit no ultra-moralist, preaches and 
practises principles of humanity to the full as 
much as his gallant rival in sport and authorship. 
Cruel as he admits the chase to be, a fact which 
foxes probably will not dispute, he urges all who 
pursue them to be as tender at least to horse and 
hound, as that judicious hooker Isaac Walton was 
when trolling for jack with live frogs. It is as 
much, too, from hating their cruelty as despising 
their ignorance that he expresses such undisguised 
contempt for the whole pack of grooms ; vulgar 
pedagogues, says he, and pains-taking perhaps, 
but whose instructional prineiple—condemnation 
of their charge’s visual organs, enforced with a 
pitchfork—is wrong. jaturam expellant furci. 
Such a course of education, and adorned eloquence, 
is only suited for that great and growing nuisance 
the stable-boy. Colts may be frisky from play— 
but these urchins play tricks from pure monkey- 
fondness for mischief and lad-love of cruelty; ‘‘ the 
lash ad libitum is mercy to this age sans pitié ;”” 
to reason with them he holds to be no less a waste 
of words than with most grown-up grooms, whose 
conceits and prejudices neither permit them to un- 
learn the bad nor learn the good ; they forever 
fall back on what they call experience, which is, 
nine times out of ten, a dogged continuance in the 
old and generally the worsi way, and which mere- 
ly enables them to do wrong with greater facility. 
Even those expensive articles, stud-grooms, differ 
(if we may rely on the plain-spoken demi-solde) 
more in degree than kind ; fortunately they only 
occur in strata where grooms of the chamber and 
tier upon tier caxon coachmen are deposited ; such 
cormorants can only collect where the carrion is 
commensurate. Aptly therefore may Hieover 
quote from Zara— 


°T is education makes us all 


although his own was picked up on the highways 
and byways ; but whether it be got in college or 
in coach-box, a man’s life is too short to obtain a 
perfect knowledge of fox-hunting—so say profes- 








sors who have died in the vain pursuit. We 
neither pretend to teach it, nor the art of driving ; 
from well knowing that in a course of classics a 
little learning is a dangerous thing, we conclude it 
is not less so in careers where collar-bones may 
be compromised ; and yet men, and women too, 
in the mass, imagine that they ean drive by intui- 
tion and mere volition, as a Frenchman fiddles. 
According to Hieover, ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred of such charioteers labor under monomania, 
and, fit at best for hearses, are on the road to 
ruin and suicide every time they mount the -bex ; 
an amateur driving a gig may be more safely pro- 
nounced respectable than longevous ; and we sus- 
pect the life of a dandy, ignorant of rudder and 
rigging, and caught yachting in a storm off the 
Needles, is scarcely more insurable at Lloyds, than 
the neck of a volunteer Jehu, who does not know 
a bit from a brace, would be at Tattersall’s if run 
away with in Rotten-row. 

Hieover is never more pithily instruetive than 
when handling the ribbons. For their snecessful 
manipulation a special talent is required, combin- 
ing a clear head, quick eye, fine hand, strong 
nerve, and presence of mind ; and these rare gifts 
must be perfected by much practice, whether the 
feat be to insinuate a French diligence wagon into 
a porte cochére, or to halloo a Spanish coche de 


colleras along a dry river-bed—whether the passen- 


gers’ van from the Red Sea is to he full-gal- 
loped into Cairo by an Arab cad in a bernouse, or 
a fast coach brought to time into the Saracen’s 
Head by a top-sawyer in an upper-benjamin. Hap- 
pily the rail, which has ruined half our sweet val- 
leys, country ins, and ostlers, has delivered Eng- 
lish horses from the rack and wheel of “* fast 
oppositions ;’’ these torturing concerns, now sched- 
uled away, could only be horsed by thorough- 
breds, so essential were blood and pace—blood, 
because it endured more, not from its suffering 
being less, but fortitude greater—pace, because 
matched against time ; and how killing both are, 
few fast men fail to find out. It was in these 
rival comet coaches, which kept pace with the 
double quick march of intellect, that the 

stages of cruelty were gone through by the high- 
mettled hunter, who, having, during his prime 
faithfully served the lords of the creation, was in 
his old age ‘* bought cheap to drive to death’’— 
no Wakley near, no crowner’s quest law handy! 
** Look ye,’’ said a proprietor (one of Hieover's 
pleasant acquaintance) to his executioner, “I 
don't mind skinning a horse a-day—only keep 
your coach in front.” Let no more be said 
against the brutal bull-fight of the blood-thirsty 
Spaniard ; there one horn-thrust gives the coup-de- 
grace to blindfolded barbs, and a brief pang super- 
sedes protracted agonies—peace to their manes! 
And if below there be retaliation in Rhadaman- 
thus, a particular paddock, out of sight and hearing 
of Master Harry's pianistie Elysian Fields, will 
be assigned to these monster masters when their 
course is run. Hieover, judge-advocate general 
for friendless four-footed ones, never spares the 
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lash where biped culprits are brougit up to the 
bar. Far more true and pathetic is his picture 
of poor English posters than Sterne’s sickly senti- 
mentality over French donkeys. ‘ The fresh 
horses out’’ and changed for happy pairs in char- 
iots and four, the inside fare, swiftly wafted as 
Jove-thoughts over hard roads, heed not the pant- 
ing flanks they leave behind, more than suppres- 
sion-of-cruelty societies do in London, or dozing 
senators at St. Stephen's; but humanity now-a- 
days is local, and confined within the bills of mor- 
tality——and we leave Colonel Hutchinson to ex- 
plain why the cruel dog-cart is prohibited in the 
capital—possibly that parliamentary Broughams 
may not be incommoded—and yet the canine 
nuisance is left to stink no less in country nostrils 
than the city sewers do to those of cockneys, 
lords and commons in their wisdom having also 
declined meddling with the unsavory monopoly. 
Hieover dips deeply into these matters, which 
we must decline; his philippics cannot fail to 
touch the hardest hearts of gentlemen ; a some- 
thing, too, is hinted at carriages being kept wait- 
ing by gentlewomen long after midnight in rain 
and cold, while warm nothings are listened to. 
Assuredly the tender hearts of the fair sex have 
no conception of the pains they often unwittingly 
inflict on noble creatures who administer to their 
pleasures. Ill betide, however, the churl who 
looks for motes in bright eyes ; their white hands 
can do—designedly, at least—no wrong ; natural- 
ly, therefore, Hieover and Co., while they mere- 
ly glance at a little thoughtlessness about certain 
points, spare neither space nor pretty words to 
laud the tender rein-handling of equestrian ladies. 
In this, depending as it does on smoothness of 
restraint and delicacy of feeling, they necessarily 
must excel ; hence, trying as long-continued can- 
tering is to the horse, with what perseverance 
does the gallant beast keep on! ‘‘ Oh! happy 
beast to bear the precious weight!’’ This fe- 
male tact is the secret why Colonel Greenwood 
“has seen the taper tips of the most beautiful 
fingers in the world to restrain the highest-met- 
tled, hottest horse, and rule him at his wildest.’’ 
The importance of the hand in riding and driving 
might be seen exemplified in Miss Ducrew, and 
may be conceded, without going the lengths of 
most gypsies and some veterinary professors in 
chierological inductions—for the hand, we fancy, 
is quite as likely to indicate the condition of its 
giver’s stomach, as of his or her mental disposi- 
tion and future destiny. Sir Charles Bell’s scien- 
tific and charming work on the hand human is in 
in every one’s; suffice it therefore to say that the 
sporting variety is defined to be ‘‘ spathulate [An- 
glcé, shaped like a battledore,| fully developed, 
rounded, with cushionary termination of fingers, 
and a large thumb.’’ Such a sporting conforma- 
tion, whether male or female, must be no joke; 
but, be it clenched or open, a stud-owner will be 
constantly perplexed how to keep it most out of 
his pocket, and probably agree with poor Theodore 





Hook, who used to maintain that everything in 
this world turned on six-and-eight-pence. 

Money undoubtedly makes the mare to go ; but 
the uncertainty of the cost is the question which 
deters many, who otherwise would rather be car- 
ried than walk, from meddling with stables. In 
proof of how much the consequent expenses vary, 
Hieover cites instances of different friends of his 
own where the outlay for keeping two horses 
ranged from one to three hundred pounds a-year 
—sums which he thinks may have been spent on 
food, if butchers or bakers were ineluded among 
the purveyors. Neither Mill nor Malthus ever 
propounded sounder principles of political econ- 
omy than our author as regards animal and vehic- 
ular locomotion. Let his disciples of both sexes 
only be true to themselves, admit their incapability 
of managing stables, make no pretensions to it, nor 
prate about things which they don't understand, 
and they may reckon on their paths being ren- 
dered pleasant and peaceful, and in the long run for 
much less money. Gentlemen and ladies, espe- 
cially the latter with good fortunes, who from 
widow or spinsterhood have unfortunately no male 
guardian to look after their stable concerns, are 
advised by all means to adopt the plan which, 
since the reform bill, has been tried in Downing 
street, on a large scale, with commensurate suc- 
cess. They should make a point of always job- 
bing. Tiptop job-masters, unless Hieover be a 
whig or a wag, are all as. ‘‘ honorable men?’ as 
first-rate horsedealers ; they would sooner sup- 
press a despatch than a feed of corn; and then 
they always keep a goodly supply of rough sturdy 
veivrans to do the more trying night-work, while 
sleek and pampered prancers are exclusively ded- 
icated to the lighter duties of the day. And here 
we may just remark that a perfect lady’s riding- 
horse is no less desirable than a perfeet bachelor ; 
to secure one is the great difficulty, and no good 
offer should be rejected ; nor should absolute per- 
fection be required, for a first-rate palfrey, like a 
poet, nascilur non fit; so much must nature do 
for him; besides, good looks, generous disposition, 
great courage and power, too, are essential— 
** none but the brave deserve the fair ;’’ moreover, 
as a lady’s work is considerable and continuous, 
he should be equal, according to Hieover, to a 
stone or two above her weight. Let not our fair 
readers despair, for something may be made of a 
less accomplished beast of burden, if, like a hus- 
band, he be early broken in; then his duties end 
in becoming rewards and pleasures; one thing 
our ex-dragoon insists on—no alarm or even 
notice must be taken of a drum or a red coat. 

Not only carriage-horses but coachmen and 
helpers should all be jobbed in the lump; those 
indeed must get up early who hope to grapple 
with such centaurs, not fabulous, who consume 
more oats than clans of Highlanders. If the 
job-master is not to keep the furnished animals, 
biped and quadruped, board wages and livery 
stables are the lone dowager's best security; the 
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cost may then be calculated on to a certainty and pe has done his work some bruised beans may be 


the worst known at once. Hieover found, upon 
comparing a hundred horses kept in private and 
public stables, three to one more cases of rough 
coats, coughs, colds, cracked heels, and other ills 
to which horseflesh is heir, in the former than the 
latter. A respectable liveryman hates a beggarly 
account of empty stalls and boxes ; let him thor- 
oughly understand that the turn-out will be con- 
tinued with him so long as justice is done to it, 
and no longer—that is enough. He thoroughly 
understands his business, and so do his stablemen ; 
sad scamps as in sober truth they are, none ever 
try kicking over the traces with a master who is 
their match. The difference between professional 
and private stable-masters, according to Hieover, 
is grammatical ; ‘‘ the one at the nick of time says, 
Eo, and goes himself; the other says J/o, go thou 
—which naturally ends in I O U.’’ And here 
we may observe that our author, however fond of 
quoting Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, drives 
four horses better than four languages ; we are 
no less puzzled how to scan ‘‘ ne fronte fides’’ 
(Pocket and Stud, p. 21,) than to construe ‘* Hu- 
manum sum,”’ &e. (Stable-Talk, i. 99 ;) but dog 
Latin is natural to foxhunters. We have, per 
contra, no fault to find with the summing or cal- 
culations of our polyglott Cocker, who, having 
enumerated the many causes, besides food, which 
make the expense of keeping a pair much more 
than double that of a single horse, as bachelors 
discover when they marry, defies the majority of 
grooms and coachmen to throw out his bill, when 
he puts one horse, with four feeds of corn a-day, 
at 10s. 8hd. per week, and two at 75/. 10s. per 
annum. This, which he proves to the fraction of 
a barley-corn—we omit the arithmetical vexation 
—will open the water-filling eyes of many Clar- 
enced spinsters and charioted widows, when their 
accounts are next brought in. It may conduce to 
some comfort to set before them a correct dietary 
irrespective of cost ;-for neither man nor beast can 
enjoy bonne chére avec peu d'argent, nor live, like 
lovers, on flowers. Locomotives, whether horse 
or steam, require more substantial fuel. 

Be it therefore remembered, that fragrant, soft, 
sweet upland hay, although the dearest, is the 
cheapest in the long run; bad hay is poison any- 
how—* bellows to mend, and no mistake.’’ Six- 
teen pounds of good hay a-day is enough, and 
better than a feast, for any horse ; 12 lbs. is fully 
sufficient for a hunter, although few grooms can 
be got to believe it. Horses’ stomachs vary like 
men's; but servants, ‘‘ whose good digestion ever 
waits on appetite,’’ have an instinctive love for 
wasting whatever their masters (@ fortiori their 
mistress) pays for. Onats should be rationed, as 
in the army, by weight, not measure, and they 
should be two years old and heavy into the bar- 
gain, for horses will set seriously to work on a 
40 Ibs. to the bushel sample, who only think about 
it, ‘‘fenui meditaniur avend,” and trifle with 
lighter husky stuff. If his labor be hard, a horse 
should have a peck and a half per diem, and after 





adéed, not before, or colic is the corollary. The 
beans must be old, and then they comfort a beast, 
as tawny port does a senior fellow at Brasenose ; 
insomuch that, once upon a time when oats were 
at a killing price, Hieover fed his stud entirely on 
beans and bran, and compares the benefits to a 
course ef brandy with, or of one of sherry without, 
water. The bran is as essential an addition to 
high feeding as rice is to curry ; and kin to bran 
is chaff, and very useful it is as a mixture—but 
chaffing must not be carried so far in mangers as 
it is sometimes in cavalry messes. Horses are 
very fond of carrots—and so unfortunately are 
coachmen’s wives. Enough of this; the great 
secret of getting horses into tip-top condition is 
good care, sufficient corn, and fast work; give 
them plenty of these, and they are seldom sick or 
sorry ; but should such a sad casualty befall them 
—for even horseflesh is grass—send them at once 
to Field. ‘* No disease, your ladyship may de- 
pend upon it, is so dangerous or so expensive as 
a doctor-groom.”’ 

The transition to stables is easy ; and although 
horses do live in them, more die from them than 
is dreamed of in some men’s philosophy, so sel- 
dom do they unite what is essential to health and 
comfort; they are constructed by blundering 
builders or ornamental architects, who borrow 
more from Vitruvius than the Veterinary Col- 
lege. ‘The first requisite is dryness—your damp 
is a sore decayer. Ample means for ventilating 
should abound, so as to insure an average heat of 
about 60° Fahr. An iron rack in the corner pre- 
vents waste of provender and crib-biting ; and gas 
is preferable to candles, as a little straw makes a 
great fire. Everything should be kept in its right 
place ; buckets in the way break shins, and are 
neither ship-shape nor stableman-like ; above all, 
no nails—and mark! no lodgings in lofts : a mar- 
ried coachman, with an active wife and restless 
cubs above, wiil banish innocent sleep, nature’s 
best restorer, below, to say nothing, if the good 
housewife deals in fresh eggs, of her poultry’s 
partiality to oats. As a standing rule, the pave- 
ment of the stalls should be perfectly level. On 
the relative merit of stalls versus boxes, which 
perplexes the Haymarket, we differ entirely from 
Hieover ; he is an examiner of motives, not mus- 
cles, and, exceedingly well as he anatemizes a 
*‘leg,”’ has by no means got the length of the 
horse’s foot. Mr. Miles must be his moniter; 
his capital book, we learn, is now in its sixth 
edition, so completely has the public verdict rati- 
fied our summoning up of its humane and philo- 
sophical principles, (Q. R. No. clv.) Hieover is 
already far too knowing to be ashamed, and by no 
means too old to learn more ; Ancora imparo was 
the motto of Michael Angelo when rising eighty. 

From a lesson which the captain gave to a 
bright ornament of French law, it would appear 
that the schoolmaster abroad wil] have no sineeure, 
since even the judgment of Paris is no longer in- 
fallible in horse flesh; and these matters are bet- 
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ter managed in our shop-keeping, horse-dealing 
nation than across the water. Once upon a time 
it fell out that Hieover was driving his tilbury 
over the hideous roads of la belle France, and en- 
countered a bebloused charretier, who gave him 
just one foot of room less than the width of his 
axletrees; consequently, the British gig was 
smashed, and cost twenty pounds in repairs. Our 
countryman, not satisfied with soundly thrashing the 
Frenchman and his dog, went to law for damages, 
but did not obtain one farthing, because the lighter 
vehicle ought to have given way to the heavier. 
On his pleading ignorance of the Code Napoléon, 
the judge rejoined, *‘ I] faut done qu’il l’apprenne.”” 
Presently, trotting home by night on the soft side 
instead of the centre of a paved road, down came 
his valuable horse into an open drain, getting up 
thirty pounds per knee the worse for the fall. 
Again he went into court, and again redress was 
denied, because he had not kept the right side of 
a French grand chemin, and the judicial admo- 
nition was repeated, “Il faut qu’il l’apprenne 
done.”’ 

Soon after it chanced that M. le Juge’s wife, 
whose passion was riding, pined for an English 
palfrey. Hieover, remembering a beautiful lady’s 
horse at home, which had gone broken-winded 
and was worthless, sends over his groom, buys 
him for an old song, and Jets an English girl ride 
him about; ‘‘ le beau cheval, douwx comme un 
agneau,”’ attracts all eyes, and M. le Juge begs to 
send a friend to inspect him. “I have not,” 
complacently adds Hieover, “spent so much 
money about horses without being able to make 
a broken-winded one fit to be examined.”” The 
horse passes; and one hundred and fifty Napo- 
leons are paid down. “‘ Out of kindness to the 
animal,’’ continues Hieover, ‘‘ I desired the French 
groom not to give him any cold water that day ; 
those initiated in such matters will know why ; 
the groom did not. I] faut qu’il l'apprenne donc, 
thinks I.” Next evening M. le Juge requests M. 
le Capitaine Hieover to look at the animal, who, 
of course, was blowing away like a blacksmith’s 
bellows. ‘* What was de mattere? Vas de 
horse indisposé?’’ ‘Eh, non, Monsieur, il est 
poussif, voila tout.”’ ‘‘ Vat vas he to do?”’ “*Ce 
n'est pas mon affaire cela,’’ said the captain. 
The Juge got frantic. ‘* Now,” says our hero, 


** for the coup de théétre—I reminded Monsieur of 


the broken gig and broken knee decisions ; he re- 
cognized me in a moment. ‘ Now, Monsieur,’ 
says I, ‘ what have you got to say? You wanted 
a beau cheval—you have him. You wanted a do- 
cile one—you have that also. I said nothing 
about his being sound; you have no fault*to find 
with me.’ ‘Mais mille tonnerres! 1 no vant 
de hors broke in de wind, dat go puff all de 
day long.’ ‘C’est possible,’ says I, ‘mais cela 
m'est parfaitement indifférent; you trusted to 
your friend’s judgment.’ ‘ Bote my friend have 
no jugement for de horse.’ ‘Il faut, Monsieur,’ 
said I, making my bow, ‘ qu’ll l’apprenne donc.’ ”’ 
—Stable-Taik, vol. i., p. 452. 
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We have done enough, we hope, to recommend 
this writer’s octavos to such lovers of horses and 
hunting as have not chanced to encounter them— 
his new duodecimo to all who desire to consult 
the interests of the purse in the arrangements of 
the stable. Few books are so sure to save large 
amounts of L. S. D. to those who duly study 
their precepts as ‘‘ The Pocket and the Stud”’ of 
Mr. Hieover. The least the single ladies of this 
congregation can do in return is to present him 
(now that he is a sober preacher) with a hand- 
some service of plate for his tea-table. 





From Black wood’s Magazine. 
THE ROMANCE OF RUSSIAN HISTORY.* 


Proressor Suaw, in the preface to his trans- 
lation of Lajetchnikoff’s striking and interesting 
romance, The Heretic, notices the shyness of Eng- 
lish novelists in approaching Russian ground. 
** How happens it,’’ he says, *‘ that Russia, with 
her reminiscences of two centuries and a half of 
Tartar dominion—of her long and bloody strug- 
gles with the Ottoman and the Pole, whose terri- 
tories stretch almost from the arctic ice to the 
equator, and whose semi-oriental diadem bears 
inscribed upon it such names as Peter and Catha- 
rine—should have been passed over as ineapable of 
supplying rich materials for fiction and romance ?”’ 
The question is hard to answer, and appears doubly 
so after reading the third volume of Monsieur A. 
Blane’s recent work on political conspiracies and 
executions—a volume sufficient of itself to set 
those romance-writing who never wrote romance 
before. It is a trite remark, that romances, hav- 
ing history for their groundwork, derive their at- 
traction and interest far more from the skill and 
genius of their authors than from the importance 
of the period selected, and from the historical 
prominence of the characters introduced. It is 
unnecessary to name writers in whose hands a 
Bayard or a Duguesclin, a Cromwell or a Charles 
of Sweden, would appear tame and commonplace. 
Our readers need not to be reminded of others of 
a different—and of one, great amongst all, the rays 
of whose genius have formed a halo of grandeur, 
glory, or fascination, around persons to whom his- 
tory accords scarcely a word. But such genius 
is not of every-day growth; and to historical 
romance-writers of the calibre of most of those 
with whom the British public is now fain to ery 
content, the mere devising of a plot, uniting tol- 
erable historical fidelity with some claim to orig- 
inality is an undertaking in which they are by no 
means uniformly successful. ‘To such we reeom- 
mend, as useful auxiliaries, M. Blane’s octavos, 
and especially the one that suggests the present 
article. English and Scottish histories, if not 
used up, have at least been very handsomely 
worked, and have fairly earned a little tranquillity 
upon their shelves; the wars of the Stuarts, in 

* Histoire des irations et des E-recutions Poli- 
tiques, comprenant U’ Histoire des Societés Secrétes depuis 


les temps les plus reculés jusqu'd nos jours. Par A. 
Bianc. 4 Vols. Volume the Third: Russia. 
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particular, have contributed more than their quota 
to the literary fund. The same may be said of 
the history of France, so fertile in striking events, 
and so largely made use of by purveyors to the 
circulating libraries. Italy and Spain, and even 
Poland, have not escaped; whilst the East has 
been disported over in every direction by the ac- 
complished Morier, and a swarm of imitators and 
inferiors. But what Englishman has tried his 
hand at a Russian historical romance? We strive 
in vain to call to mind an original novel in our 
language founded on incidents of Russian history 
—although thé history of scarcely any nation in 
the world includes, in the same space of time, 
a greater number of strange and extraordinary 
events. 

M. Blane’s book, notwithstanding a certain air 
of pretension in the style of its getting up, in the 
very mediocre illustrations, and in the tone of the 
introductory pages, is substantially an unassuming 
performance. It is a compilation, and contains 
little that is not to be found printed elsewhere. 
At the same time, perhaps in no other work are 
the same events and details thrown together in so 
compact and entertaining a form. ‘The author 
troubles us with few comments of his own, and 
his reserve in this respect enhances the merit of 
his book, for when he departs from it his views 
are somewhat strained and ultra-French. But his 


narrative is spiritedly put together ; and although | 


it will be found, upon comparison, that he nas, for 
the most part, faithfully adhered to high historical 
authorities, to the exclusion of mere traditionary 
matter and of imaginative embellishment, yet the 
dramatic interest of the subject is itself so vivid, 
that the book reads like a romance. 

The Russian history, even to our own day, isa 
sanguinary and cruel chronicle. Its brevity is its 
best excuse. The youth of the country extenuates 
the crimes of its children. For if the strides of 
Russia have been vast and rapid in the paths of 
civilization, we must bear in mind that it is but 
very recently the progress began. ‘* At the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth centnry,”’ says M. 
Blanc, “‘ it had been very difficult to foresee that 
fifty years later a magnificent and polite court 
would be established on the Gulf of Finland ; that 
soldiers raised on the banks of the Wolga and the 
Don would rank with the best disciplined troops ; 
and that an empire, of itself larger than all the 
rest of Europe, would have passed from a state of 
barbarism to one of civilization as advanced as that 
of the most favored European states.”’ This is 
overshooting the mark, and is an exaggeration even 
a hundred years after the date assigned. If the 
civilization of St. Petersburg has for some time 
vied with that of London or Paris, Russia, as a 
country, has even now much to do before she can 
be placed on a footing with England or France in 
refinement and intellectual cultivation. It is diffi- 
cult to institute a comparison in a case where the 
nature of the countries, the characters of the na- 
tions, and the circumstances of their rise, are, and 
have been so dissimilar. The investigation might 
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easily entai] a disquisition of a length that would 
leave very little room for an examination of the 
book in hand. And all that we seek in the present 
instance to establish will be readily conceded— 
namely, that in the throes of a country accom- 
plishing with unprecedented rapidity the passage, 
usually so gradual, from barbarism to civilization, 
some palliation is to be found for the faults and 
vices of her nobles and rulers, and for the blood- 
stains disfiguring her annals. 

The early history of Russia, from the foun- 
dation of the empire by Rurik to the reign of 
Ivan I1V.—that is to say from the middle of the 
ninth to the middle of the sixteenth century—is a 
chaos of traditions and uncertainties which M. 
Blane has deemed unfavorable to the project of 
his book, and which he accordingly passes over in 
an introductory chapter. His business, as may 
be gathered from his title-page, is with the interna! 
convulsions of the country ; and these are difficult 
to trace, until Ivan Vassilivitch threw off the Tar- 
tar yoke, and his grandson Ivan IV., surnamed 
the Tyrant or the Terrible, began with an iron 
hand, it is true, to Jabor at the regeneration of his 
country. <A bloodthirsty despot, Russia yet owes 
him much. ‘The people, demoralized by Tartar 
rule, needed rigid laws and severe treatment. Ivan 
promulgated a code far superior to any previously 
in use. He invited to Russia foreign mechanies, 
artists, and men of science; established the first 
printing-press seen in the country; and laid the 
foundation of Russian trade, by a treaty of com- 
merce with our own Elizabeth. By the conquest 
of Kazan, of the kingdom of Astracan, and of dis- 
tricts adjacent to the Caucasus, he extended the 
limits of the Russian empire. But his wise en- 
actments and warlike suecesses were sullied by 
atrocious acts of cruelty. In Novogorod, which 
had offended him by its desires for increased liberty, 
he raged for six weeks like an incensed tiger. 
Sixty thousand human beings, according to some 
historians, fell victims on that occasion. Similar 
scenes of butchery were enacted in Tver, Moseow, 
and other cities. His cruel disposition was evi- 
dent at a very early age. He was but thirteen 
years old when he assembled his boyarins to inform 
them that he needed not their guidance, and would 
no longer submit to their encroachments on his 
royal prerogative. ‘‘I ought to punish you all,” 
he said, for all of you have been guilty of offences 
against my person; but I will be indulgent, and 
the weight of my anger shall fall only on Andrew 
Schusky, who is the worst among you. Schusky, 
the head of a family whieh had seized the reins of 
government during the ezar’s minority, endeavored 
to justify himself. Ivan would not hear him. “ Seize 
and bind him,” cried the boy-despot, *‘ and throw 
him to my dogs. They have a right to the repast.”’ 
A pack of ferocious hounds, which Ivan took pleas- 
ure in rearing, were brought under the window, 
and irritated by every possible means. When they 
were sufficiently exasperated, Andrew Schusky was 
thrown amongst them. His cries increased their 
fury, and his body was torn to shreds and devoured. 
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Ivan dead, his son Feodor, who should have 
been surnamed the Feeble, as his father was the 
Terrible, ascended ths Russian throne. He was 
the last of Rurik’s descendants who occupied it. 
Even during his reign he recognized as regent of 
the empire his brother-in-law, the insolent and 
ambitious Boris Godunof. Possessed of the real 
power, this man coveted the external pomp of 
royalty. The crown was his aim, and to its pos- 
session after the death of Feodor, who, as weak 
of body as of mind, was not likely to be long-lived, 
only one obstacle existed. This was a younger 
son of Ivan IV., achild of a few years old, named 
Dmitri or Demetrius. The existence of this in- 
fant was a slight bar to one so unscrupulous as 
Godunof, a bar which a poniard soon removed. 
Feodor died, and his brother-in-law accepted, with 
much show of reluctance, the throne he had so 
long desired to fill. For the first time for many 
years he breathed freely; his end was attained ; 
he thought not of the many crimes that had led to 
it, of the spilt blood of his child-victim, or of that 
of two hundred of the inhabitants of Ouglitch, 
judicially murdered by his orders in revenge of 
the death of Demetrius’ assassins, whom the peo- 
ple had risen upon and slain ; the tears of Ivan’s 
widow, now childless and confined in a convent, 
and of her whole family, condemned to a horrible 
captivity, troubled not his repose or his dreams of 
future prosperity. But whilst he exulted in se- 
curity and splendor, his joy was suddenly troubled 
by a strange retribution. Demetrius was dead ; 
of that there could be no doubt; his emissary’s 
dagger had done the work too surely—but the 
name of the rightful heir survived to make the 
usurper tremble. It is curious to observe in how 
many details Godunof ’s own crimes contributed to 
his punishment. His maneuvres to suppress the 
facts of Demetrius’ death, by stopping couriers 
and falsitying despatches, so as to make it appear 
that the young prince had killed himself with a 
knife, in a fit of epilepsy, had thrown a sort of 
mystery and ambiguity over the whole transaction, 
favorable to the designs and pretensions of im- 
postors. One of the many dark deeds by which 
he had paved his way to the supreme power was 
the removal of the metropolitan of the Russian 
church, who was deposed and shut up in a con- 
vent, where it was pretty generally believed he 
met a violent death. In lieu of this dignitary, 
previously the sole chief of the Russian church, 
Godunof created a patriarchate, and Jeremiah of 
Constantinople went to Moscow to install the first 
patriarch, whose name was Job. This prelate, 
whilst visiting the convent of Tchudof, was struck 
by the intelligence of a young monk named Greg- 
ory Otrepief or Atrepief, who could read, then 
a rare accomplishment, and who showed great 
readiness of wit. ‘The patriarch took this youth 
into his service as secretary, and often carried him 
with him when he went to visit the czar. Dazzled 
by the brilliancy of the court, and perceiving the 
ignorance and incapacity of many high personages, 
Otrepief conceived the audacious design of ele- 
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vating himself above those to whom he felt him- 
self already far superior in ability. He was 
acquainted with the details of the death of young 
Demetrius; and from some old servants of the 
Czarina Mary he obtained particulars of the char- 
acter, qualities, and tastes of the deceased prince, 
all of which he carefully noted down, as well as 
the names and titles of the officers and attendants 
who had been attached to his person. Having 
prepared and studied his part, he asked leave to 
return to his convent. This was granted. His 
fellow-monks wondered to see him thus abandon 
the advantageous prospects held out to him by the 
favor of the patriarch. 

**What should I become by remaining at court?’’ 
replied Otrepief, with a laugh: ‘a bishop at 
most, and | mean to be Czar of Moscow.”’ 

At first this passed asa joke; but Otrepief, 
either through bravado, or because it formed part 
of his scheme, repeated it so often, that it at last 
came to the ears of the czar himself, who said the 
monk must be mad. Atthe same time, as he knew 
by experience that the usurpation of the throne 
was not an impossible thing, he ordered, as an 
excessive precaution, that the boaster should be 
sent to a remote convent. Otrepief set out, but 
on the road he seduced his escort, consisting of 
two monks. By large promises he prevailed with 
them to accompany him to Lithuania, where many 
enemies of Godunof had taken refuge. According 
to the custom of the times, the tra’ 'lers passed the 
nights in roadside monasteries, a../ in every cell 
that he occupied Otrepief wrote upon the walls— 
**T am Demetrius, son of Ivan IV. Although 
believed to be dead, I escaped from my assassins. 
When I am upon my father’s throne I will recom- 
pense the generous men who now show me hos- 
pitality.”” Soon the report spread far and wide 
that the Czarowitz Demetrius lived, and had ar- 
rived in Lithuania. Otrepief assumed a layman’s 
dress, left his monkish adherents—one of whom 
agreed to bear the name his leader now renounced 
—and presented himself as the son of Ivan IV. to 
the Zaporian Cossacks, amongst whom he soon 
acquired the military habits and knowledge which 
he deemed essential to the success of his daring 
schemes. After a campaign or two, which, judg- 
ing from the character of his new associates, were 
probably mere brigand-like expeditions in quest 
of pillage, Otrepief resumed the cowl, and entered 
the service of a powerful noble named Vichne- 
vetski, whom he knew to have been greatly at- 
tached to Ivan IV. Pretending to be dangerously 
ill, he asked for a confessor. After receiving ab- 
solution, *‘I] am about to die,’’ he said to the 
priest; ‘and I entreat you, holy father, to have 
me buried with the honors due to the son of the 
ezar.’’ The priest, a Jesuit, (the Jesuits were 
then all-powerful in Poland,) asked the meaning 
of these strange words, which Otrepief declined 
telling, but said they would be explained after his 
death by a letter beneath his pillow. This letter 
the astonished Jusuit took an opportunity to pur- 
loin, and at the same time he perceived on the 
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sick man’s breast a gold cross studded with dia- 
monds—a present received by Otrepief when secre- 
tary to the patriarch. In all haste the Jesuit went 
to Vichnevetski; they opened the letter, and 
gathered from its contents that he who had pre- 
sented himself to them as a poor monk was no 
other than Demetrius, son of Ivan 1V. Vichne- 
vetski had in his service two Russians who had 
been soldiers of Ivan. Led to the sick man’s bed- 
side, these declared that they perfeetly recognized in 
him the Czarowitz Demetrius ; first by his features 
—although they had not seen him since his child- 
hood—and afterwards by two warts upon his face, 
and by an inequality in the length of his arms. 
The Jesuits, never negligent of opportunities to 
increase their power, saw in the pretender to the 


cezardom a fit instrument for the propagation of | 


Romanism in Russia. They enlisted Sigismund, 
King of Poland, in the cause of the false Deme- 
trius, who was treated as a prince, and lodged in 
a palace. 
nuncio, who gave him assurance of the support of 
all Catholic Europe in exchange for his promise 
to unite Russia to the Latin Church. An army 
of Poles and Russian refugees was raised, and the 
southern provinces of Russia were inundated with 
florid proclamations, in which the joys of an earth- 
ly paradise were offered to all who espoused the 
cause of their legitimate sovereign, Demetrius. 
The Don Cossacks, whose robberies had been re- 
cently checked by Godunof, flocked to the pretend- | 
er’s banner, and so formidable was the army thus | 
collected, that the ezar began heartily to regret) 


Thence he negotiated with the pope's. 
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of his troops, than he negotiated with Otrepief, 
and went over to him with all his forces. A few 
days afterwards the pretender was in Moscow. He 
strangled Feodor, and proclaimed himself czar. 
Never had an impostor played his part with greater 
skill and such complete suecess. He had the art 
even to obtain his recognition from Ivan’s widow 
He recalled her relations, exiled since Godunof ’s 
usurpation, restored them their property and load 
ed them with honors, and then sent word to Mary 
that he would be to her a good son or a severe 
master, as she chose. The czarina acknowledged 
him as her son, and was present at his coronation. 

Notwithstanding the strength of this evidence, 
_a noble, named Basil Shusky or Zuiski—of the 
'family whose chief Ivan IV. had thrown to his 
hounds—still contended against the usurper. He 
| had himself seen the corpse of Ivan’s son, Deme 

trius, and he declared as much to his friends and 
| partisans, whom he offered to head and lead against 
the impostor. Before his plans were ripe, how- 
ever, he was arrested and brought to trial. Otre- 
pief offered to pardon him if he would name his ac- 
complices, and publicly admit that he had lied in 
stating that he had seen the dead body of the son 
of Ivan IV. 

“*] will retract nothing,’’ was Shusky’s firm 
reply ; ‘‘ for I have spoken the truth; the man 
who now wears the crown of the ezar is a vile im- 
postor. I know the fate reserved for me; but 
those you uselessly urge me to betray will revenge 
my death, and the usurper shall fall.”’ 

As he persisted in his courageous assertions, 











having paid such small attention to the words of | | the judges ordered him to be put to the torture. 
the monk Otrepief. The Ukraine declared for, The executioner tied his hands behind him, and 
the self-styled son of Ivan IV.; the voevéda of | placed upon his head an iron crown, bristling in- 





Sandomir, whose daughter he had promised to | 


marry, acknowledged him as his prince; towns 
submitted, and fortresses opened their gates to the | 
impostor, now in full march upon Moscow. Blind- 
ed by success, Otrepief fancied himself invincible ; 
and, with scarcely fifteen thousand soldiers, he 
hurried to meet the Muscovite army, fifty thousand 
strong, and provided with a formidable artillery. 
Beaten, his undisciplined forces dispersed, and he 
himself escaped death by a miracle ; but his cour- 
age was still undaunted. After a few days, dur- 
ing which he slept upon the snow, and subsisted 
upon a few grains of barley, he succeeded in ral- 
lying his scattered bands. These became the nu- 
cleus of a new army ; and at the very moment that 
Godunof, rejoicing at his victory, prepared to 
chastise the nobles compromised in the rebellion 
he heard that his enemy was again afoot, more 
formidable than ever. Furious at the news, the 
ezar addressed reproaches and menaces to his gen- 
erals, whom he thus completely alienated; and 
thenceforth he was surrounded by enemies. A 
sudden illness soon afterwards carried him off, giv- 
ing him scarcely time to proclaim his son Feodor 
his successor. Court and clergy, people and army, 
paid homage to the young czar. Amongst others, 
the general-in-chief of the army took the oath of 
fidelity ; but no sooner was he again at the head 
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ternally with sharp points ; then, with the palm 
| of his hand, he struck the top of the crown, and 
‘blood streamed over the vietim’s face. 

** Confess your guilt !’’ said the judge. 

The intrepid Shusky repeated his asseveration 
of Otrepief’s imposture. The judge signed to the 
executioner, who again clapped a heavy hand upon 
the iron diadem. But suffering only augmented 
the energy of the heroic Muscovite, who continued, 
as long as consciousness remained in his tortured 
head, to denounce the false czar. At last, when 
the whole of the forehead and the greater part 
of the skull were bared to the bone, he fainted and 
was removed. The terrible crown had been 
pressed down to his eyes. He was condemned to 
decapitation ; but Otrepief pardoned him upon the 


.) scaffold, and, some time afterwards, was imprudent 


enough to take him into favor and make him his 
privy counsellor. Shusky had vowed revenge, 
and waited only for an opportunity. This was 
accelerated by Otrepief’s fancied security. One 
morning the false Demetrius was roused by alarm- 
bells, and, on looking from a window, he beheld 
the palace surrounded by a host of armed conspir- 
ators. ‘The doors were speedily forced ; pursued 
from room to room by overwhelming numbers, his 
clothes and the doors through which he fled riddled 
with balls, the czar at last leaped from a window, 
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and, notwithstanding serious injuries received in 
falling, he reached a guardhouse occupied by the 
Strelitz. The post was soon surrounded by an 
armed and menacing crowd ; but the officer com- 
manding declared he would defend’ his sovereign 
with his life. 

** He whom you call your sovereign is a monk 
who has usurped the crown,’’ said Shusky to the 
officer. 

*“* He is the son of the Czarina Mary,’’ was the 
reply. 

**The ezarina herself declares him an impos- 
tor.”” 

‘* Show me her written declaration to that ef- 
fect, and I will give him up; but only on that 
condition.” 

Shusky ran to the convent where Mary lived 
in a kind of semi-captivity, told her what was pass- 
ing—that the capital was in his power, and that 
she could not now refuse to proclaim the imposture 
of the wretch who had compelled her to recog- 
nize him as her son. Mary yielded the more 
easily that her timorous conscience reproached her 
with the falsehood by which she had confirmed an 
adventurer in the imperial dignity; she signed 
and sealed the declaration demanded, and Shusky 
hastened with it to the officer of Strelitz. Ortre- 
pief was given up. Shusky assembled some 
boyarins and formed a tribunal, of which he him- 
self was president, and before which the czar, 
thus rapidly cast down from the throne to which 
his address and courage had elevated him, was 
forthwith arraigned. 

** The hour of expiation is come,”’ said Shusky. 
‘* The head you so barbarously mutilated has never 
ceased to ponder vengeance. Monk Otrepief, con- 
fess yourself an impostor, that God, before whom 
you are about to appear, may have pity on your 
soul.”’ 

‘*T am the Czar Demetrius,” replied Otrepief, 
with much assurance ; “it is not the first time 
that rebellious subjects, led astray by traitors, 
have dared lay hands on the sacred person of 
their sovereign; but such crimes never remain 
unpunished.”’ 

** You would gain time,’’ replied Shusky ; ‘* but 
you will not succeed ; the Czarina Mary’s decla- 
ration is sufficient for us to decide upon your fate, 
and, so doing, we doom you to die.” 

Thereupon four men seized the culprit and 
pushed him against a wall; two others, armed 
with muskets, went close up to him and shot 
him. He struggled an instant, and then ex- | 
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an armed and numerous suite. After an orgie at 
the palace, the Poles had committed various ex- 
cesses, beating peaceable citizens and outraging 
women, which had greatly exasperated the people. 
Besides this, their religion rendered them odious ; 
and scarcely had the false Demetrius fallen when 
the Russian priests and monks raised the cry of 
massacre. With shouts of ‘‘ Down with the 
Pope !”’ and “* Death to the heretics !’’ they spread 
through the city, pointing out to the people the 
dwellings of the Poles, whose doors were already 
marked by the conspirators. It was a St. Bar- 
tholomew on a small scale. Blood flowed for six 
hours in the streets of Moscow; more than a 
thousand Poles were slaughtered ; and when the 
work was done, the murderers repaired to the 
churches to thank God for the success of their 
enterprise. Shusky was proclaimed czar by the 
will of the people, which, at that moment, it would 
not have been safe to thwart. 

The brilliant success of one impostor, tempo- 
rary though it had proved, soon raised up others. 
Shusky was no sooner on the throne than the re- 
port spread that Czar Demetrius had not been shot 
—that a faithful adherent had suffered death in his 
stead. And a runaway serf, Ivan Bolotnikof by 
name, undertook to personate the defunct impos- 
tor. But although he collected a sort of army of 
Strelitz Cossacks, and peasants, glad of any pre- 
text for pillage, and although he was recognized 
by two powerful princes, one of whom, strange 
to say, was his former owner, Prince Téliatevski, 
his abilities and his success were alike far inferior 
to those of Otrepief. Astracan and several other 
towns revolted in his favor ; but Shusky marched 
against him, won a battle, in which Téliatevski 
was killed, and besieged Toula, in which Bolot- 
nikof and the other chiefs of the revolt had shut 
themselves up. ‘* The besieged,’’ says M. Blane, 
‘defended themselves vigorously ; but Shusky, 
by the advice of a child, who was assuredly born 
with the genius of destruction, stopped the course 
of the Oupa, by means of a dike made below the 
town, through which the river flowed. The top- 
ographical position of the town was such that in 
a few hours it was completely under water. 
Many of the inhabitants were drowned ; defence 
became impossible ; and Bolotnikof, seized by 
his numerous followers, was given up to Shusky. 
This second false Demetrius was forthwith shot ; 
but his fate did not discourage a third impostor, 
who, like his predecessor, commanded armies, but 
never reached the throne. From first to last, no 


pired. His corpse, dragged by the mob to the | less than seven candidates appeared for the name 


place of common execution, was there abandoned | 
with outrage and mutilation. His death was the 
signal for the massacre of the Poles, whom Otre- 
pief had always favored, affecting their manners, 
and selecting them for his body-guard. Moscow 
just then contained a great number of those for- 
eigners ; for Marina, daughter of the voevdéda of 
Sandomir, had arrived a few days before for her 
nuptials with the czar, and had been closely fol- 
lowed by the King of Poland’s ambassadors, with 





and birthright of Ivan’s murdered son. Three of 
them were promptly crushed ; the seventh auda- 
ciously asserted that he united in his person not 
only the true Demetrius, whom Godonuf had as- 
sassinated, but also the one whom Shusky had 
dragged from the throne, and two of the subse- 
quent impostors. ‘This was rather a strong dose 
even for Cossacks to swallow ; but these gentle- 
men, rejoiced at the prospect of booty, affected to 
credit the tale, and bore the pretender’s banner to 
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within a short distance of Moscow. There his 
career terminated. A Cossack chief, who had 
often seen Otrepief, finding himself in the pres- 
ence of the seventh Demetrius, declared aloud 
that he was not the czar he had served, arrested 
the impostor with his own hand, and hung him on 
a neighboring tree. 

The annals of this period of Russian history 
are painful from the atrocities they record; and 
M. Blanc is prodigal of horrors. The interval of 
a quarter of a century between the extinction of 
the line of Rurik and the accession of the Ro- 
manoff dynasty, still paramount in Russia, was 
vecupied by constant struggles between usurpers 
and pretenders, none of whom dreamed of a 
milder fate than death for the foe who fell into 
their hands. And happy was the vanquished 
chief who escaped with a prompt and merciful 
death by axe or bullet. The most hideous tor- 
tures were put in practice, either for the extortion 
of confessions, or for the gratification of malice. 
Even Shusky, whom we have shown enduring 
with noble fortitude the agonizing pressure of the 
iron crown, learned not merey from suffering. 
His treatment of an enthusiastic boyarin, sent by 
the third false Demetrius to suminon him to vacate 
the throne, was such as Red Indians or Spanish 
inquisitors might have shuddered to witness. It 
is recorded, in all its horrible details, at page 52 
of the Histoire des Conspirations, &e. The tor- 
ture of individuals, which was of frequent occur- 
rence, was varied from time to time by the mas- 
sacre of multitudes. We have mentioned that of 
the Poles. 
it was the turn of the Muscovites. The Poles 
having seized Moscow, insisted that Viadislaus, 


son of the King of Poland, should be elected | 
ezar. The nobles consented, but the patriarch | 
steadily refused his consent ; and, by the law of | 


the land, his opposition nullified the election. 
Thereupon the Poles ran riot in the city, plun- 
dering, murdering, and ravishing ; and at last, 


unsheathing the sword for a general slaughter, | 


twenty thousand men, women, and children fell 
in one day beneath the murderous steel. 
covite army then closely blockaded the place ; and 
the Poles were reduced to the greatest extremity 
of famine. They at last surrendered on condition 
of their lives being spared, notwithstanding which 
compact many were massacred by the Cossacks. 
** And yet,’ says M. Blanc, “ the aspect of the 
town was well calculated to excite compassion 
rather than hatred. In the streets the cadaverous 
and emaciated inhabitants looked like spectres : 
in the houses were the remains of unclean ani- 
mals, fragments of repasts horrible to imagine ; 
and what is still more frightful, perhaps unprece- 
dented, salting tubs were found, filled with human 
flesh.” 

It was under the reign of Alexis, the second 
Romanoff and‘ father of Peter the Great, that 
there appeared in Russia the most extraordinary 
robber the world ever saw. He claimed not to 
be a czar or the son of a czar; the Demetrius 


In 1611, after Shusky's dethronement, | 
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mask was out of date, and one real and another 
pretended son of Otrepief and Marina had been 
executed by order of Alexis. The new adven- 
turer was a common Cossack from the Don, who 
went by his own name of Stenka Razin, and to 
whom M. Blane attributes, perhaps with a little 
exaggeration, the ambition, courage, and ferocity 
of a Tamerlane. In those days the Russian ter- 
ritory was by no means free from robbers, who 
pillaged caravans of merchandise, but generally 
respected the property of the ezar and the prinei- 
pal nobles, lest they should make themselves pow- 
erful enemies. Razin’s first act was to throw 
down the glove to his sovereign. He seized a 
convoy belonging to the court, and hung some 
gentlemen who endeavored to defend it. The 
‘fame of his intrepidity and success brought him 
many followers, and soon he was at the head of 
‘anarmy. ‘He embarked on the Caspian Sea, 
‘and cruised along its shores, frequently landing 
and seizing immense booty. At the mouth of the 
Yaik he was met by an officer of the ezar’s, sent 
| by the voevéda of Astracan to offer him and his 
}companions a free pardon on condition of their 
discontinuing their robberies. Razin replied that 
| he was no robber, but a conqueror ; that he made 
war, and suffered none to fail in respect towards 
him. And to prove his words, he hung the offi- 
cer, and drowned the men of his escort. A nu- 
merous body of Strelitz was then sent against 
him. Razin beat the Strelitz, seized the town of 
Yatskoi, massacred the garrison, and the inhab- 
itants, and passed the winter there unmolested. 
In the spring he marched into Persia.’”? There 
he accumulated immense booty, but was at last 
expelled by a general rising of the population. 
On his return to Russia he was soon surrounded 
by troops; but even then, such was the terror 
of his name, the Russian general granted him a 
‘capitulation, by which he and his men were per- 
/mitted to retire to their native provinces, taking 
their plunder with them; and their security was 
guaranteed so long as they abstained from ag- 
gression. ‘This scandalous convention was ratified 
by Alexis, but was not long adhered to by the 
‘bandit with whom the ezar thus meanly eonde- 
scended to treat as an equal. Stenka’s next cam- 
paign was even more successful than the previous 
[ene Bodies of troops deserted to him, and several 
towns fell into his power; amongst others, that of 
| Astraecan, where frightful scenes of violence and 
‘murder were enacted—Razin himself parading the 
‘streets, intoxicated with brandy, and stabbing all 
‘he met. He was marching upon Moscow, with 
the avowed intention of dethroning the czar, when: 
‘he sustained a reverse, and, after fighting like a 
| lion, was made prisoner, and sent in fetters to the 
city he had expected to enter in triumph. Taken 
before Alexis, he replied boldly and haughtily to 
the eczar’s reproaches and threats. The only 
anxiety he showed was to know what manner of 
death he was to suffer. He had heard that, in the 
previous year, an obscure robber and assassin, who 
, pillaged convents and churches, had been cut into 
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pieces of half a finger’s breath, beginning at the 
toes. This barbarous punishment, of which several 
instances are cited in M. Blane’s book, was known 
as the ‘“‘torture of the ten thousand pieces.’’ 
** But,”’ exclaimed Stenka Razin, with a sort of 
terror, so horrible did this death appear to him, 
‘**] am no robber of monks! 1 have commanded 
armies. I have made peace with the czar, there- 
fore I had a right to make war upon him. Is there 
not aman among you brave enough to split my 
head with a hatchet?’”’ The Strelitz guards, to 
whom these words were addressed, refused the 
friendly office, and Razin beard himself condemned 
to be quartered alive. He seemed resigned, as if 
he considered this death an endurable medium be- 
tween the decapitation he had implored of his 
judges and the barbarous mincing he had been led 
to expect. But his energy forsook him on the 
scaffold, and the man who had so often confronted 
and inflicted death, received it in a swooning state. 

The characters of few sovereigns admit of being 
judged more variously than that of Peter I. of 
Russia, surnamed the Great. According to the 
point of view whence we contemplate him, we be- 
hold the hero or the savage; the wise legislator 
or the lawless tyrant; the patient pursuer of sci- 
ence or the dissolute and heartless debauchee. In 
the long chapter given to his romantic and eventful 
reign, M. Blane shows him little favor. In a 
work treating of conspiracies and executions, the 
characters of the sovereigns introduced are naturally 
not exhibited in their most amiable aspect, es- 
pecially when those sovereigns are Russian ezars 
and ezarinas, to whom lenity has generally been 
less familiar than severity, and pardon than punish- 
ment. The pen of Voltaire has done much for 
the reputation of Peter the Great, who to us has 
always appeared an overrated personage. His- 
torians have vaunted his exploits and good deeds, 
till his crimes and barbarities have been lost sight 
of in the glitter of panegyric. The monarch who 
could debase himself to the level of an executioner, 
beheading his rebel subjects with his own hand, 
and feasting his eyes with the spectacle of death 
when he himself was weary of slaying; who could 
condemn his wife, repudiated without cause, to the 
frightful torture of the knout, and sign the order, 
which it is more than suspected he himself exe- 
cuted, for the death of his own son—may have 
been great as a warrior and a legislator, but ever 
must be execrated as a man. Peter was certainly 
an extraordinary compound of vices and virtues. 
His domestic life will not bear even the most super- 
ficial investigation, and M. Blanc has ripped it up un- 
mercifully. The great reformer—we might almost 
say the founder—of the mighty empire of Russia, 
the conqueror of Charles of Sweden, was a drunk- 
ard and gross sensualist, a bad father, a cruel and 
unfaithful husband. Indeed, some of his acts seem 
inexplicable otherwise than by that ferocious in- 
sanity manifest in more than one of his descend- 
ants. Even his rare impulses of merey were apt 
to come too late to save the victim. As illustrating 
one of them, an incident, nearly the last event of 
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Peter’s life, is given by M. Blanc, in more minute 
detail than we ever before met with it. Peter’s 
whole life was a romance ; but this is assuredly 
one of its most romantic episodes. A short time 
before his death, according to M. Blane, although 
other writers fix the date some years earlier, Peter 
was violently smitten by the charms of a young 
girl named Ivanowa. Although tenderly attached, 
and about to be married to an officer of the regi- 
ment of Schouvaloff, she daied not oppose the 
ezar’s wishes, but became his mistress. Peter, 
who took her repugnance for timidity, fancied him- 
self beloved, and passed much of his time in her 
society, in a charming cottage in which he had 
installed her at one of the extremities of St. Peters- 
burg. He had enriched her family, who were 
ignorant, however, of her retreat. Her betrothed, 
whose name was Demetrius Daniloff, was in de- 
spair at her disappearance, and made unceasing 
efforts to discover her, but all in vain, until Ivan- 
owa, having made a confidant of a Livonian slave, 
had him cond icted to her presence. The lovers’ 
meetings were then frequent, so much so, that 
Peter received intelligence of them. ‘‘ His anger 
was terrible; he roared like a tiger.” 

‘* * Betrayed ! betrayed everywhere and always!’ 
cried he, striding wildly about the room, and strik- 
ing his brow with his clenched fist. ‘Oh! revenge! 
revenge !” 

** Before the close of the day he left the palace, 
alone, wrapped in a coarse cloak, his feet in nailed 
shoes whose patches attested their long services, 
his head covered with a fox-skin cap which came 
down over his eyebrows and half concealed his 
eyes. He soon reached Ivanowa’s house, where 
the lovers deemed themselves perfectly secure, 
for the czar had spread a report of his departure 
for Moscow. Moreover, the faithful Livonian slave 
kept watch in the antechamber, to give an alarm 
at the least noise. Peter knew all this, and had 
taken his measures accordingly. Opening an outer 
door with a key of his own, he bounced into the 
anteroom, upset the slave, and with a kick of his 
powerful foot, burst the door that separated him 
from the lovers. All this occurred with the speed 
of lightning. Daniloff and Ivanowa had scarce 
time to rise from their seats, before the ezar stood 
over them with his drawn sword in his hand. 
Ivanowa uttered a cry of terror, fell on her knees, 
and fainted. Prompt as the ezar, Daniloff bared 
his sabre and threw himself between his mistress 
and Peter. The latter lowered his weapon. 

*** No,’ said he, ‘ the revenge were too brief.’ 

** He opened a window and cried hourra! At 
the signal, a hundred soldiers crowded into the 


house. Mastering his fury, the ezar ordered the . 


young officer to be taken to prison, there to re- 
ceive one hundred blows of the battogues or 
sticks. Ivanowa was also confined until the sen- 
ate should decide on her fate. The next day 
Daniloff received his terrible punishment. Be- 
fore half of it had been inflicted, his back, from 
the loins to the shoulders, was one hideous 
wound,” &c., &c. We omit the revolting details. 
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‘* Nevertheless the executioners continued to strike, 
and the hundred blows were counted, without a 
complaint from the sufferer. The unfortunate 
Daniloff had not even fainted ; he got up alone,* 
when untied, and asked to have his wounds care- 
fully dressed. 

** «7 have need to live a short time longer,’ he 
added.” 

Meanwhile Ivanowa was brought before the 
senate, and aceused of high treason and of trying 
to discover state secrets—a charge of Peter's in- 
vention. The supple senate, created by the ezar, 
condemned her to receive twenty-two blows of the 
knout in the presence of her accomplice Daniloff, 
already punished by the emperor’s order. On the 
day appointed for the execution, Peter stood upon 
the baleony of his winter-palace. Several bat- 
talions of infantry marched past, escorting the un- 
fortunate Demetrius, who, in spite of the frightful 
sufferings he still endured, walked with a steady 
step, and with a firm and even joyful countenance. 
Surrounded by another escort, was seen the young 
and lovely Ivanowa, half dead with terror, sup- 
ported on one side by a priest and on the other 
by a soldier, and letting her beautiful head fall 
from one shoulder to the other, according to the 
impulse given it by her painful progress. Even 
Peter’s heart melted at the sight. Reéntering 
his apartment, he put on the ribbon of the order 
of St. Andrew, threw a cloak over his shoulders, 
left the palace, sprang into a boat, and reached 
the opposite side of the river at the same time as 
the mournful procession which had crossed the 
bridge. Making his way through the crowd, he 
dropped his cloak, took Ivanowa in his arms, and 
imprinted a kiss upon her brow. A murmur 
arose amongst the people, and suddenly cries of 
‘* pardon’? were heard. 

“ The knights of St. Andrew then enjoyed the 
singular privilege that a kiss given by them to a 
condemned person, deprived the executioner of his 
victim. This privilege has endured even to our 
day, but not without some modification. 

‘*Daniloff had recognized Peter. He ap- 
proached the czar, whose every movement he 
had anxiously watched, stripped off his coat, and 
rent the bloody shirt that covered his shoulders. 

‘**The man who could suffer thus,’ he said, 

knows how to die. Czar, thy repentance comes 
too late! Ivanowa, I go to wait for thee!’ And 
drawing a concealed poniard, he stabbed himself 
twice. His death was instantaneous. Peter hur- 
ried back to his palace, and the stupefied crowd 
slowly dispersed. Ivanowa died shortly after- 
wards in the convent to which she had been per- 
mitted to retire.”’ 

If we are frequently shocked, in the course of 
M. Blane’s third volume, by the tyrannical and 
brutal cruelty of the Russian sovereigns, we are 
also repeatedly disgusted by the servility and pa- 
tient meanness of those who suffered from it. We 


* The victim is placed upon his belly (and tied down so 
that he cannot change his position) to receive this ter- 
rible punishment, in severity inferior only to the knout. 
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behold Muscovite nobles, of high rank and descent, 
cringing under the wanton torments inflicted on 
them by their oppressor, and submitting to degra- 
dations to which death, one would imagine, were, 
to any free-spirited man, fifty times preferable. 
As an example, we will cite the conduct of a 
Prince Galitzin, who, after long exile in Ger- 
many, where he had become a convert to the Rom- 
ish church, solicited and obtained permission to 
return to his country. This was in 1740, under 
the reign of the dissolute and cruel Czarina Anne. 
The paramours and flatterers who composed the 
court of that licentious princess, urged her to in- 
flict on the new-made papist the same punishment 
that had been suffered by the noble named Vonit- 
zin, who had turned Jew, and had been burned 
alive, or rather roasted at a slow fire. Anne 
refused, but promised the courtiers they should 
not be deprived of their sport. 

“The same day, Galatzin, although upwards 
of forty years old, was ordered to take his place 
amongst the pages ; a few days later he received a 
notification, that the empress, contented with his 
services, had been pleased to raise him to the dig- 
nity of her third buffoon. ‘The custom of buf- 
foons,’ says an historian, ‘ was then in full force 
in Russia; the empress had six, three of whom 
were of very high birth, and wher they did not 
Jend themselves with a good grace to the tomfool- 
eries required of them by her or her favorites, she 
had them punished with the battogues.’ The 
empress appeared well-satisfied with the manner 
in which the priest fulfilled his new duties ; and 
as he was a widower, she declared she would find 
him a wife, that so valuable a subject might not 
die without posterity. They selected, for the 
poor wretch’s bride, the most hideous and dis- 
gusting creature that could be found in the lowest 
ranks of the populace. Anne herself arranged 
the ceremonial of the wedding. It was in the 
depth of one of the severest winters of the cen- 
tury ; and, at great expense, the empress had a 
palace built of ice. Not only was the building 
entirely constructed of that material, but all the 
furniture, including the nuptial bed, was also of 
ice. In front of the palace were ice cannons, 
mounted on ice carriages. 

** Anne and all her court conducted the newly- 
married pair to this palace, their destined habita- 
tion. The guests were in sledges drawn by dogs 
and reindeer; the husband and wife, enclosed in 
a cage, were carried on an elephant. When, the 
procession arrived near the palace, the ice-cannons 
were fired, and not one of them burst, so intense 
was the cold. Several of them were even loaded 
with bullets, which pierced thick planks at a con- 
siderable distance. When everybody had entered 
the singular edifice, the ball began. It probably 
did not last long. On its conclusion, Anne in- 
sisted on the bride and bridegroom being put to 
bed in her presence; they were undressed, with 
the exception of their under garments, and were 
compelled to lie down upon the bed of ice, with- 
out covering of any kind. Then the company 
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went away, and sentinels were placed at the door 
of the nuptial chamber, to prevent the couple from 
leaving it before the next day! But when the 
next day came, they had to be carried out; the 
poor creatures were in a deplorable state, and sur- 
vived their torture but a few days.” 

This patient submission to a long series of in- 
dignities on the part of a man of Galitzin’s rank 
and blood is incomprehensible, and pity for his 
cruel death is mingled with contempt for the 
elderly prince who could tamely play the page, 
and caper in the garb of a court-jester. But the 
Russian noble of that day—and even of a later 
period—united the sou] of a slave with the heart 
of atyrant. To the feeble a relentless tiger, be- 
fore the despot or the despot’s favorite he grovelled 
like a spiritless cur. The memoirs of the eigh- 
teenth century abound in examples of this base 
servility. We cite one, out of many which we 
find recorded in an interesting Life of Catherine 
IT. of Russia, published at Paris in 1797. Plato 
Zouboff, one of Catherine's favorite lovers, had a 
little monkey, a restless, troublesome beast, which 
everybody detested, but which everybody caressed, 
by way of paying court to its master. Amongst 
the host of ministers, military men, and ambassa- 
dors, who sedulously attended the levees of the 
powerful favorite, was a general officer, remark- 
able for the perfection and care with which his 
hair was dressed. One day the monkey climbed 
upon his head, and after completely destroying the 
symmetry of his hyacinthine locks, deliberately 
defiled them. The officer dared not show the 
slightest discontent. There are not wanting, 
however, in the history of the eighteenth century, 
instances of heroism and courage to contrast with 
the far more numerous ones of vileness afforded by 
the aristocracy of Russia. The dignity and for- 
titude of Menzikoff—that pastry-cook’s boy who 
became a great minister—during his terrible ex- 
ile in Siberia, are an oft-told tale. Prince Dol- 
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gorouki, the same to whom Anne owed her crown, | 


and whom she requited by a barbarous death, be- 
held his son, brother and nephew broken on the 
wheel. When his turn came, and the execution- 
ers were arranging him suitably upon the instru- 
ment of torture: ‘* Do as you please with me,” 
he said, ‘‘ and without fear of loading your con- 
sciences, for it is not in human power to increase 
my sufferings.’’ And he died without uttering a 
complaint. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary instance of 
coolness and self-command, at the moment of a 
violent and cruel death, to be found in the annals 
of executions, is that of Pugatscheff, who, how- 
ever, was no nobleman, but a Cossack of humble 
birth, who deserted from the Russian army after 
the siege and capture of Bender by General Panim, 
and fled to Poland, where he was concealed for a 
time by hermits of the Greek Church. ‘‘ Con- 
versing one day with his protectors,’ says a 
French writer already referred to, ‘‘ he told them, 
that once, during his service in General Panim’s 
army, a Russian officer said to him, after staring 
him very hard in the face, ‘If the emperor Peter 
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III., my master, were not dead, I should think I 
now stood before him.’ The hermits paid little 
attention to this tale ; but some time afterwards 
one of their number, who had not yet met Pugats- 
cheff, exclaimed, on beholding him, ‘Is not that 
the emperor, Peter II].?’ The monks then in- 
duced him to attempt an imposture they had 
planned.”’ M. Blanc’s account differs from this, 
inasmuch as it asserts the resemblance to the de- 
funct ezar to have been very slight. Whatever 
the degree of likeness, Pugatscheff declared him- 
self the husband of Catherine I., (murdered some 
time previously, by Prince Bariatinski and by 
Alexis Orloff, the brother of Catherine’s lover,) 
and thousands credited his pretensions. The Cos- 
sacks of the river Yaik (afterwards changed to the 
Ural by Catherine, who desired to obliterate the 
memory of this revolt) were just then in exceed- 
ingly bad humor. After patiently submitting to 
a great deal of oppression and ill usage, they had 
received orders to cut off their beards. This they 
would not do. They had relinquished, grumbling 
but passive, many a fair acre of pasturage ; they 
had furnished men for a new regiment of hussars ; 
but they rebelled outright when ordered to use a 
razor. The Livonian general, Traubenberg, re- 
paired to Yaitsk with a strong staff of barbers, and 
began shaving the refractory Cossacks on the pub- 
lic market-place. The patients rose in arms, 
massacred general, barbers, and aide-de-camps ; 
recognized Pugatscheff as Peter III., and swore to 
replace him on his throne, and to die in his de- 
fence. ‘The adventurer was near being as suc- 
cessful as the monk Otrepief. Catherine herself 
was very uneasy, although she published contempt- 
uous proclamations, and jested, in her letters to 
Voltaire, on the Marquis of Pugatscheff, as she 
called him. It was rather a serious subject to 
joke about. The impostor defeated Russian ar- 
mies, and slew their generals; took towns, whose 
governors he impaled; burned upwards of two 
hundred and fifty villages ; destroyed the commerce 
of Siberia; stopped the working of the Orenberg 
mines; and poured out the blood of thirty thou- 
sand Russian subjects. At last he was taken. On 
his trial he Showed great firmness; and, although 
unable to read or write, he answered the questions 
of the tribunal with wonderful ability and intel- 
ligence. He was condemned to death. Accord- 
ing to the sentence, his hands were to be cut off 
first, then his feet, then his head, and finally the 
trunk was to be quartered. When brought upon 
the scaffold, and whilst the imperial ukase enumer- 
ating his crimes was read, he undressed quickly 
and in silence; but when they began to read the 
sentence, he dexterously prevented the executioner 
from attending to it, by asking him all manner of 
questions—whether his axe was in good order, 
whether the block was not of a Jess size than pre- 
scribed by law, and whether he, the executioner, 
had not, by chance, drank more brandy than usual, 
which might make his hand unsteady. 

‘* The sentence read, the magistrate and his as- 
sistant left the scaffold. 

‘* * Now, then,’ said Pugatscheff to the execu- 
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tioner, ‘let us have no mistakes; the prescribed 
order must be strictly observed. So you will first 
cut off my head ‘ 

‘** The head first!’ cried the executioner. 

***So runs the sentence. Have a care! I 
have friends would make you dearly expiate an 
error to my prejudice.’ 

‘*It was too late to call back the magistrate ; 
and the executioner, who doubted, at last said to 
himself that the important affair, after all, was the 
death of the criminal, and that there was little 
difference whether it took place rather sooner or 
rather later. He grasped his axe; Pugatscheff 
laid his head on the block, and the next moment 
it rebounded upon the scaffold. The feet and 
hands were cut off after death ; the culprit escap- 
ing torture by his great presence of mind.’ 

It has been asserted that an order from the em- 
press thus humanized the cruel sentence ; but this 
is exceedingly improbable, for she was bitter 
against Pugatscheff, who, ignorant Cossack as he 
was, had made the modern Semiramis tremble on 
her throne ; besides, it is a matter of history that, 
after his execution, the headsman had his tongue 
cut out, and was sent to Siberia. Catherine, who 
had affected to laugh at Pugatscheff during his 
life, was so ungenerous as to calumniate him after 
death. ‘* This brigand,’’ she said, in one of her 
letters quoted by M. Blane, ‘* showed himself so 
pusillanimous in his prison, that it was necessary 
to prepare him with caution to hear his sentence 
read, lest he should die of fear.’’ It is quite cer- 
tain, M. Blane observes, that to his dying hour 
Pugatscheff inspired more fear than he felt. 

The misfortunes of the unhappy young Princess 
Tarrakanoff supply M. Blane with material for the 
most interesting chapter in this volume of his 
work. ‘The Empress Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
the Great, and predecessor of Peter II1.—whose 
marriage with the Princess of Anhalt Zerbest, af- 
terwards Catherine the Great, was brought about 
by her—had had three children by her secret mar- 
riage with Alexis Razumoffski. ‘The youngest of 
these was a daughter, who was brought up in 
Russia under the name of the Princess Tarrakanoff. 
When Catherine trampled the rights of Poland un- 
der foot, the Polish prince, Charles Radzivil, car- 
ried off the young princess, and took her to Italy, 
thinking to set her up at some future day as a pre- 
tender to the Russian throne. Informed of this, 
Satherine confiscated his estates; and, in order to 
live, he was compelled to sell the diamonds and 
other valuables he had taken with him to Italy. 
These resources exhausted, Radzivil set out for 
Poland to seek others, leaving the young princess, 
then in her sixteenth year, at Rome, under the 
care of a sort of governess or duenna. On reach- 
ing his native country he was offered the restora- 
tion of his property if he would bring back his 
ward to Russia. He refused; but he was so base 
as to promise that he would take no further trouble 
about her, and leave her to her fate. Catherine 
pardoned him, and forthwith put Alexis Orloff on 





the scent. He was a keen bloodhound, she well| and embarked after a banquet, amidst the acclama- 
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knew, capable of any villainy that might serve his 
ambition. Gold unlimited was placed at his dis- 
posal, and promise of high reward if he discovered 
the retreat of the princess, and lured her within 
Catherine's reach. Orloff set out for Italy; and 
on his arriving there he took into his employ a 
Neapolitan named Ribas, a sort of spy, styling 
himself a naval officer, who pledged himself to 
find out the princess, but stipulated for rank in the 
Russian navy as his reward. M. Blane asserts 
that he demanded to be made admiral at once ; and 
that Orloff, afraid, notwithstanding the extensive 
powers given him, to bestow so high a grade, 
or compelled by the suspicions of Ribas to produce 
the commission itself, wrote to Catherine, who at 
once sent the required document. Whether this 
be exact or not, more than one historian mentions 
that Ribas subsequently commanded in the Black 
Sea as a Russian vice-admiral. When certain of 
his reward, Ribas, who then had spent two months 
in researches, revealed the retreat of the unfortu- 
nate princess. With some abridgment we will 
follow M. Blane, whose narrative agrees, in all 
the main points, with the most authentic versions 
of this touching and romantic history. 

The princess was at Rome. Abandoned by Rad 
zivil, she was reduced to the greatest penury, exist- 
ing only by the aid of a woman who had been her 
servant, and who now served other masters. Alexis 
Orloff visited her in her miserable abode, and spoke 
at first in the tone of a devoted slave addressing his 
sovereign ; he told her she was the legitimate Em- 
press of Russia ; that the entire population of that 
great empire anxiously longed for her accession ; 
that if Catherine still occupied the throne, it was 
only because nobody knew where she (the princess) 
was hidden ; and that her appearance amongst her 
faithful subjects would be a signal for the instant 
downfall of the usurper. Notwithstanding her 
youth, the princess mistrusted these dazzling assur- 
ances; she was even alarmed by them, and held 
herself upon her guard. Then Orloff, one of the 
handsomest men of his time, joined the seductions 
of love to those of ambition; he feigned a violent 
passion for the young girl, and swore that his life 
depended on his obtaining her heart and hand. The 
poor isolated girl fell unresistingly into the infamous 
snare spread for her inexperience ; she believed and 
loved him. The infamous Orloff persuaded her 
that their marriage must be strictly private, lest 
Catherine should hear of it and take precautions. 
In the night he brought to her house a party of 
mercenaries, some wearing the costumes of priests 
of the Greek church, others magnificently attired to 
act as witnesses. The mockery of a marriage 
enacted, the princess willingly accompanied Alexis 
Orloff, whom she believed her husband, to Leghorn, 
where entertainments of all sorts were given to her. 
The Russian squadron, at anchor off the port, was 
commanded by the English Admiral Greig. This 
officer, either the dupe or the accomplice of Orloff, 
invited the princess to visit the vessels that were 
soon to be commanded in her name. She accepted, 
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tions of an immense crowd ; the cannon thundered, 
the sky was bright, every circumstance conspired 
to give her visit the appearance of a brilliant festi- 
val. From her flag-bedecked galley she was hoisted 
in a splendid arm-chair on board the admiral’s ves- 
sel, where she was received with the honors due to 
a crowned head. Until then Orloff had never left 
her side for an instant. Suddenly the scene changed. 
Orloff disappeared ; in place of the gay and smiling 
officers who an instant previously had obsequiously 
bowed before her, the unfortunate victim saw her- 
self surrounded by men of sinister aspect, one of 
whom announced to her that she was prisoner by 
order of the Empress Catherine, and that soon she 
would be brought to trial for the treason she had 
attempted. The princess thought herself in a 
dream. With loud cries she summoned her hus- 
band to her aid; her guardians laughed in her face, 
and told her she had had a lover, but no husband, 
and that her marriage was a farce. Her despair at 
these terrible revelations amounted to frenzy ; she 
burst into sobs and reproaches, and at last swooned 
away. They took advantage of her insensibility to 
put fetters on her feet and hands, and lower her 
into the hold. A few hours later the squadron 
sailed for Russia. Notwithstanding her helpless- 
ness and entreaties, the poor girl was kept in irons 
until her arrival at St. Petersburg, when she was 
taken before the empress, who wished to see and 
question her. 

Catherine was old; the Princess Tarrakanoff 
was but sixteen, and of surpassing beauty ; the dis- 
parity destroyed her last chance of mercy. But as 
there was in reality no charge against her, and as 
her trial might have made too much noise, Cathe- 
rine, afier a long and secret interview with her un- 
fortunate prisoner, gave orders she should be kept 
in the most rigorous captivity. She was confined 
in one of the dungeons of a prison near the Neva. 

Five years elapsed. The victim of the heartless 
Catherine and the villain Orloff awaited death as 
the only relief she could expect; but youth, and a 
good constitution struggled energetically against 
torture and privations. One night, reclining on the 
straw that served her as a bed, she prayed to God 
to terminate her sufferings by taking her to himself, 
when her attention was attracted by a low rumbling 
noise like the roll of distant thunder. She listened. 
The noise redoubled ; it became an incessant roar, 
which each moment augmented in power. The 
poor captive desired death, and yet she felt terror ; 
she called aloud, and implored not to be left alone. 
A jailer came at her cries ; she asked the cause of 
the noise she heard. 

‘“**T is nothing,’’ replied the stupid slave ; ‘‘ the 
Neva overflowing.” 

** Bat cannot the water reach us here ?”’ 

* Tt is here already.”’ 

At that moment the flood, making its way under 
the door, poured into the dungeon, and in an instant 
captive and jailer were over the ankles in water. 

‘* For heaven’s sake, Jet us leave this!” cried 
the young princess. 

** Not without orders ; and I have received none.”’ 
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** But we shall be drowned !”’ 

‘‘That is pretty certain. But without special 
orders I am not to let you leave this dungeon, under 
pain of death. In cases of unforeseen danger I am 
to remain with you, and to kill you should rescue 
be attempted.’’ 

** Good God! the water rises. I cannot sustain 
myself.” 

The Neva, overflowing its banks, floated enor- 
mous blocks of ice, upsetting everything in its pas- 
sage, and inundating the adjacent country. The 
water now plashed furiously against the prison 
doors; the sentinels had been carried away by the 
torrent, and the other soldiers on guard had taken 
refuge on the upper floors. Lifted off her feet by 
the icy flood which still rose higher, the unfortu- 
nate captive fell and disappeared ; the jailer, who 
had water to his breast, hung his lamp against the 
wall, and tried to succor his prisoner ; but when he 
succeeded in raising her up, she was dead! The 
possibility anticipated by his employers was real- 
ized ; there had been stress of circumstances, and 
the princess being dead, he was at liberty to leave 
the dungeon. Bearing the corpse in his arms. he 
succeeded in reaching the upper part of the prison. 

lf we may offer a hint to authors, it is our 
opinion that this tragical anecdote will be a god- 
send to some romance-writer of costive invention, 
and on the outlook for a plot. Very little inge- 
nuity will suffice to spread over the prescribed 
quantity of foolseap the incidents we have packed 
into a page. They will dilute very handsomely 
into three volumes. As to characters, the novel- 
ist’s work is done to his hand. Here we have the 
Empress Catherine, vindictive and dissolute, per- 
secuting that ‘‘ fair girl’? the Princess Tarraka- 
noff, with the assistance of Orloff, the smooth vil- 
lain, and of the sullen ruffian Ribas. The latter 
will work up into a sort of Italian Varney, and 
may be dispersed to the elements by an intentional 
accident, on board the ship blown up by Orloff's 
order, for the enlightenment of the painter Hack- 
ert. With the exception of the dungeon-scene, 
we have given but a meagre outline of M. Blane's 
narrative; and there are a number of minor 
characters that may be advantageously brought in 
and expanded. ‘‘ This event,” says M. Blanc, 
referring to the kidnapping of the princess, 
‘* caused a strong sensation at Leghorn. Prince 
Leopold, Grand-duke of Tuscany, complained bit- 
terly of it, and would have had Alexis Orloff ar- 
rested ; but this vile assassin of Peter III. main- 
tained that he had only executed the orders of his 
sovereign, who would well know how to justify 
him. He was supported in this circumstance, by 
the English consul, who was his accomplice ; and 
the grand-duke, seeing he was not likely to be the 
strongest, suffered the matter to drop.” ‘*‘ Some 
Englishmen,’ another French writer asserts, 
“‘had been so base as to participate in Alexis 
Orloff's plot ; but others were far from approving 
it. They even blushed to serve under him, and 
sent in their resignations. Admiral Elphinstone 
was one of these. Greig was promoted in his 
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place.” An Italian prince, indignant, but timid ; ;| great combined army of Italy. Poland is let 
a foreign consul, sold to Russian interests ; a Brit- | loose. Holland probably will be neutral, and 
ish sailor, spurning the service of a tyrant. We) Belgium if she is wise. What will Denmark dot 
need say no more ; for we are quite sure that be-|—Sweden and Norway ?—nay, ultra-pacifie Eng- 
fore we get thus far, the corps of historical nov-|land* The ardor of war gains upon Europe like 
flists will be \naneiing their qreequil. ‘the fire on the prairie. 
—_—__——— ——— | A war begun without a policy. Russia has 
From the Spectator of 26th May. | manifestly no better policy than to act when she 
EUROPE——CANADA——THE FUTURE—FRANCE | may and do what she can; France has changed 
AND ITS PRESIDENT. we policy since she really entered on the path of 
Aut the tendencies of the day, throughout Eu-| War; and no other nation is prepared. It is a 
rope, seem to be for war, hastening onward with War without a policy—a haphazard war. Such 
no tardy approach. Losing ground in Hungary, | | is the statesmanship of 1849! Of course the war 
Austria has invited the aid of Russia; and the | itself will evolve a policy ; perhaps no more than 
Emperor Nicholas instantly advances with a dec-| the conflict of absolutism and republicanism. But 
laration that he comes to put down the spirit of | @t present there is nothing proposed, at least on 
disorder-—by which he evidently means the spirit | the liberal side, as the object of victory. 
opposed to the status quo and to the rules of ab-! ——— 
solutism. That spirit includes the leaning to| The news from Canada is very unsatisfactory ; 
constitutional monarchy which has been manifested | 2nd the private accounts are still darker than the 
even in the cabinet of Vienna. Nicholas regards published. Lord Elgin steadily perseveres in his 
himself as summoned not only by Francis Joseph | Course, and the governor-general has succeeded in 
but also by events; and he thinks the time has | becoming the cockshy-general for the ultra ‘loyal’ 
come for redressing the disturbed balance of | j paey: As the rebellion-losses bill comes to - 
power by putting down the spirit of free govern- | tegarded as an irrevocable act, the question of “ an- 


ment. nexation’’ revives—with threats among some, with 
His greatest antagonist sees the advance and | @!arm among others ; but still it is again talked of. 
understands it. The position of France is anom-| In another page we publish a letter with which 


alous, but by no means incompatible with a war| We have been favored, written in reply to inter- 
of resistance if not aggression. Louis Napoleon | Togatories from the colony. Those queries were 
has made a bold stroke to support moderatism, | Put by practised politicians in Canada; they are 
and has placed an army for that purpose in Rome. | #swered by a politician not less conversant with 
It seems to have been a mistake ; the Pope, who public affairs here. It will be seen that he takes 
is the legitimate head of moderatism in the eter-| "0 hopeful view; he holds that English politi- 
nal city, cannot be replaced by President Bona- | cians cannot understand the cireumstances which 
parte’s troops ; the soldiers fraternize with those ; made Lord Elgin’s technical observance of theo- 
whom they were sent to attack; and the govern-| retical decorum a grand mistake in policy. This 
ment at Paris is fain to devise a new mission for | 18 true while the question turns, in England, upon 
its army. The French army at Rome is an| technical points; but it is rapidly assuming a 
army without a mission—that has to be filled in. | more tangible form. It is true that a numerous 
General Oudinot’s “‘ untoward event,’’ M. Léon | party in this country would be ready to abandon 
Faucher’s faux pas at the elections, and stil] | all our colonies, and would be willing to begin 
more disastrously the aspect of irresolution and| With Canada. It is true that the papers whieh 
vacant thoughts betrayed by President Bona-| the writer of the letter quotes from leading jour- 
parte’s cabinet, have shaken it to pieces. At nals in the whig interest indicate that the whig 
this juncture, M. Joly proposes in the assembly | Ministers covertly head that colonial abandonment 
a resolution equivalent to a declaration of war) party. But the country is not yet wholly pos- 
against Russia. General Cavaignae will not go sessed by the Manchester school; and, however 
that length, but he proposes a resolution equiva-| Ministers may count upon a general neutrality at 
lent to a preparation for war. Ministers oppose | present, they would find, as soon as it really came 
both motions, and desire to proceed to the order t® a question of “dismembering the empire,”’ 
of the day; they are beaten by 459 to 53. that the English people are not in favor of a sur- 
General Cavaignae’s resolution is carried by 436| render to which our ministerial writers are en- 
to 184! Thus, as Russia advances from the | deavoring to reconcile the country. 
north-east, France stands to her arms. The West Indies are not in revolt—scarcely 
Now what is the state of the field—that is Eu-| “ disaffected” in a political sense ; yet they are 
rope—to be occupied by these two leading forces? fermenting with discontents of such a kind, that 
Germany is in a state of chaos. If France make | the idea of * annexation,” at a day not so remote 
her sincerity apparent, the German peoples will | but that men now in office might live to. see it, 
side with her. Hungary will accept her alliance, | becomes more familiar to loyal West Indians than 
Turkey, Italy. France has an army at Rome, would have been thought possible til] lately. 
which all but mutinies rather than assail her Ro- 
man “‘ brethren;’’ she will gladly march against} Tue Furvure.—Party-spirit has run high in 
Radetzky and Russia, and be the nucleus of a| this country, and the manner of it still so far pre- 
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vails that a writer who can admit two sides to any 


viewed as people look upon a monster—as our 
earnest contemporary the Morning Post looks 
upon the Spectator. Our neighbor notifies to his 
readers that we have been singing ‘a song of 


triumph”’ on the *‘ victory’’ obtained by the repeal | 
of the navigation-laws, and is surprised that after , 


the victory we should confess to descry ‘ clouds 
and darkness resting on the future ;’’ and he 
quotes at length all that we said upon the difficul- 
ties of that unknown ocean beyond “ the pillars 
of Hercules,’ as if we counted it to be ** what 
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be denied that the great want of any popular feel- 
question which has been under party discussion is | 


ing or party in this country—and I don’t mean to 
attack either parties or men—has been owing main- 
ly to the conduct of the present government. * * * 
But I do think it is owing a little to you, the mid- 
dle classes, who can see no wisdom except in a 
lord—no probity except in an estated gentleman. 
* * * The house of commons, the “ people’s 
house of commons,’’ has degraded into a mere tax- 
ing machine. 


Again, see the account which the conservative 
and not revolutionary Lord John Russell gives of 
those ‘‘ lords and estated gentlemen.’’ He dares 


| not entertain the idea of triennial parliaments, be- 


the British nation is to derive from the victory of cause the ad lords and estated gentlemen”’ are un- 


liberalism.’ Now, in the first place, we were | trained to their coveted duties and prone to truckle 
singing no song of triumph, hailing no victory, | tg popular prejudices. 


but rather observing on the effects of a defeat— 
on the completion of an inevitable series of events 
—and on the doubts which hung upon the future, 
not as the sole fruits of the policy just consum- 
mated, but as attendant dangers. Our earnest 


Two years out of the three years for the transac- 
tion of public business would be much disturbed— 
the first by want of experience in the members, the 
last by looking too anxiously and intensely at the 
effect of votes in this house upon a general election. 


contemporary, who so often takes a flattering sat-|* * * From the experience which we have had 
isfaction in profiting by our candor, will perceive | since the Reform Bill, 1 should say that very gen- 


that to descry dangers is sometimes the trait of a 
friendly solicitude, not of a hostile wish; and we 
must confess that to ignore them is not a very 
wise sort of friendship. We are passing from 





eral attention is paid to the wishes of constituents, 
and that public opinion has fully as much influence 
as it ought to have upon the transactions and votes 
of this house ; and I think that if it was carried to 
a greater extent, instead of members who entertain 


one system to another—no one can deny that fact. | a strong opinion upon the subject voting for meas- 
The dangers of the past were known, and we had | ures which they believe to be for the public good, 
all been familiar with the encounter. But, argues | there will be too many instances of their sacrificing 


the criticizer of our clear sight, if there are dan- 
gers in the future, why not stop in the past, why 
desire to go to that future '—Because you can't 
help it. And we do not deplore the transition, 
full of trouble and danger as it may be. Not be- 
cause the process of ‘‘ moving’’ is intensely dis- 
agreeable do you abstain from going from one 
house to a better. Nor do you effect the move 
best by overlooking the difficulties of the road or 
the defects of the new house. 

The great deficiency with us is the want of any 
great leading political object to animate the people 
—a political ‘‘ creed,’’ a “‘ faith’’—eall it what 
you will—which rests on broader and more en- 
during moral grounds than mere self-interest. In- 
terest may be a stimulating bait to industrial ac- 
tivity for supplying material comforts and pleasures, 
but it is not a moral guide to happiness. It is 
not we alone who descry the danger of this politi- 
eal scepticism: see what that stout liberal Mr. 
Osborne says, amid the cheers of congregated Jib- 
erals, at the great Parliamentary and Financial 
Reform Meeting, this week, in the city— 


There is apathy, there is distrust amongst the 
reformers themselves ; and I repeat what I set out 
with, that there is at this moment no popular party, 
no leader, no popular principles well expounded in 
the house of commons. I shall be told, perhaps, 
that on occasions they vote together; but I, who 
am behind the scenes, know the difficulty by which 
alone you can scrape together eighty members re- 
turned on what are called ‘* liberal prirciples’ to 
vote on any one question. You got them together 
on Mr. Cobden’s motion. Why '—Because they 
knew it would be of no import. * * * It cannot 


that opinion to the transient and temporary passions 
of their constituents. 


Not by love of country are the “ lords and es- 
tated gentlemen’’ moved ; not by strong opinion— 
if they have it; not by the public good ; but they 
will sacrifice all those sacred things to the tran- 
sient and temporary passions of their constituents, 
for the paltry ambition of sitting in a national 
council thus corrupted! Such is the description 
given by the leader of the liberal party, still un- 
deposed. Yet he is precisely where he would 
be: he desired to move out of the old tory ré- 
gime, for he proposed the Reform Bil] ; but he 
desires to go no further, for he refuses to accept 
supplemental measures. In éhis state of the house 
of commons, Lord John thinks that ‘ public opin- 
ion has fully as much influence as it ought to have 
upon the transactions and votes of this house.” 
He has no sustaining faith, no guiding principle 
for the future. 

Mr. Osborne, the hearty ‘“‘ liberal,’’ tells us 
that the ministers have corrupted the political vir- 
tue of the people; that the legislature is apathetic 
and effete, treating important questions as the de- 
cayed College of Cardinals treated the election of 
Pope, by carrying those which can have no effect ; 
and that all this is owing to the dulness and ser- 
vility of the people themselves. Lord John, un- 
deposed leader of the liberals, says that the house 
is formed of men ignorant, ready to sacrifice the 
public good, and prone to be servile; and he, 
self-describing, avows his contentment with that 
state of things. 





Even the earnest Chartists, stifled by the foree 
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FRANCE AND 


of universal apathy, are consorting with the folks 
whom Mr. Osborne rebuked to their face for polit- 
ical atheism. 

We do not exult in this state of things: it is 
no victory, but simply a fact. We descry the 
danger, and deseribe it. We mark it down in 
the chart. We know that a nation cannot long 
remain without a political ‘‘ faith ;’’ and that if it 
does not shape one out by its own intelligence and 
living conscience, one will be forced upon it by 
calamity. There are advantages in times of trouble 
—they make men know each other, and work for 
each other, leve and serve each other. The trib- 
ulation of the moment is sore to human flesh, but 
the history of man attests the fact that he is ruled 
by higher laws than his own—more steadfast, 
powerful, and beneficent. It is his to search 
those laws, that he may obey them better for his 
own happiness, that he may work with them and 
promote their ends, for his own happiness and the 
glory of God: if he forgets them for a time, or 
misconceives them, or is seized with the disease 
of a perverse and sceptical apathy, the unstaid 
march of necessity treads heavy upon his heels, 
and the pain reawakens him to a healthier life- 
someness. 
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is sv much gained, for decidedly he cannot do 
worse. Such is the serious kind of advice that 
French politicians are reduced to offer one another 
in these times of perplexity. 

The president has, in fact, but a very limited 
choice of men. That choice can be exercised only 
amongst about forty individuals, a score of old 
notabilities and a score of new. The new are ig- 
norant, extravagant, and want tact and experience. 
The old have not a principle left, from wear and 
tear in the service of every regime. What an 
alternative for a sovereign to have to choose be- 
tween Bugeaud and Ledru Rollin! And yet both 
these champions of either extreme merely affect 
the principles which give them worth. Bugeaud 
is called a monarchist, although the old soldier 
cares not a fig for any one dynasty, or any one 
prince. He has been the gaoler of the Duchess 
of Berry: and he let Louis Philippe slip from the 
throne in February when he might have upheld 
him. With just as much sincerity as Bugeaud 
_ pretends to be a monarchist, Ledru Rollin pretends 








_to be a socialist ; a word of which he is incapable 


|to explain the meaning. And Orleanists, legit- 
|imists, and Bonapartists trust in Bugeaud, as the 


Let us avert calamity if we can ; but socialists trust in Ledru, from the blind zeal of all 


if not, then with chastened and strengthened faith | idolatry. 


march on to our allotted future. 


From the Examiner, 26th May. 

Franc&é AND ITs Presipent.—St. George rid- 
ing down and transfixing the dragon is the only 
emblem of the position assumed during the last 
few months by the French moderates, as they call 
themseves. ‘The dragon of a republic was pros- 
trate; St. George every now and then cutting off 
one of the monster's heads, and vaunting his tri- 
umph all the time. It now appears that the dragon 
is not dead. The knight has tormented and irri- 
tated, but not slain him. The brute is as fiend- 
ish as ever, whilst the arm of the champion is 
aweary and his spear and sword considerably 
blunted. , 

The melancholy truth is, that whatever party in 
France obtains the uppermost, and exercises in 
consequence the duties of government, that party 
forthwith declines in character, power, popularity, 
and influence. Three or four months of the pro- 
visional government discredit the socialists. A 
week or two kills Lamartine. Cavaignac and the 
moderate republicans were demonetisés whilst in 
office ; no sooner do they quit it than they rise in 
the scale. The moderates par excellence have been 
in their turn going down ever since Louis Napo- 
leon installed them in power Under the old 
monarchic regime the longer a ministry lasted the 
more it became consolidated. Louis Napoleon's 
ministry made the same calculation, not seeing 
that a contrary rule held. On this subject the 
editor of La Presse gives the best advice. ‘Take 
Ledru Rollin, it says to the president; make him 
minister, and if he goes on like his predecessor he 
will lose power and character in a month. If he 
does differently from his predecessor, then there 





It has been the fashion to say in France during 
the last month, and to repeat in London, that there 
| was nota republican in France. It would have 
| been much truer to say, that there existed not a 
losensettile or a loyal man in it. And we doubt 
\if there be now ten men who are sincerely for 
jeither. There is, however, a great struggle and 
| antagonism between the old notabilities and the 


oe between those who have held power and 


place during the Jast thirty years, and those who 
would now have their turn. The old notabilities 
call themselves monarchists ; the new, republicans ; 
but it is not republic or monarchy that is in the 
thoughts of either. 

There is, however, one important fact, which 
is, that the middle party is a republican one. Be- 
tween the furious moderates on the one side, who 
now look merely to rigor and to force, and the 
socialists on the other, who intend to employ the 
same means, the real moderates are the Dufaure 
and Cavaignac party. ‘They are few in a cham- 
ber, and, for the moment, few in the country. 
But it is quite evident that they alone can govern, 
that they alone can obviate eivil war, that they 
alone can impose quiet and respect upon both par- 
ties, and that they alone have what the French 
call la clef de la situation. Here, then, is Cavaig- 
inac, the rejected of the electors, become the arbi- 
ter of the state: become the true chief, whilst 
Louis Napoleon remains the nominal one. And 
should Louis Napoleon throw himself into the 
hands of the munarchiens, of the Bugeauds and the 
Fallouxs, the Bonaparte reign is over, and the neo- 
Napoleonian mission is at an end. The French 
might walk in the shadow of a great name, lead- 
ing them onward, but to be dragged back by it 





would be ignominy a3 well as absurdity. 
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As the French president is losing his influence 
over the French people, he is gaining what will 
not revive that influence, augmented credit with 
the absolutist powers. Russia has done him the 
honor of recognizing the French republic. And 
it is evident that M. Odillon Barrot is so flattered 
by this familiar and diplomatic nod of recognition 
on the part of the autocrat, that he actually stands 
up to defend Russian aggression and Austrian 
despotism. The defence of Russia by the minis- 
terial pfints of France worthily closes the career 
of a minister who sent an army to reduce the 
Romans, and hand them back into the absolute 
power of the Pope. 

It is evident, by the last accounts, that General 
Oudinot had received fresh instructions to advance 
and get possession of the city by hook or by crook. 
He in a manner besieges it, menaces its gates and 
bridges, yet will not say one word as to his inten- 
tion. A more jesuitical expedition was certainly 
never undertaken by a band of soldiers, and in the 
name of a revolutionary republic. 





‘4 LETTER FROM THE DIGGINS’.” 
Valley of the Sacrymento, April 20, 1849. 

Evoyturs or tHe Sunpy Times :—When | 
wrote before spades was trumps—now it’s di- 
munds. ‘These preshus stuns is found in brilyant 
perfusion on the brow of the Sarah Nevady, and 
several as large as fenix eggs has been seen in a 
mountain of gold, diskivered last week, near the 
Sam Joking, and when the snow melts, it is sup- 
posed that many of the first water will come down 
with the current. Seed dimunds is remarkabul 
plenty, but a law has been made agen gatherin’ 
*em, because it spoils the futur crop. None is 
aloud to be gathered under the size of a piece of 
chaulk. Emrulds abounds, but nobody is green 
enough to pick ‘em up when they can get di- 
munds. Other jooils is a drug. Beyond the 
plains, on what they eall a plato of the moun- 
tains, bushels of little peaces of silver has been 
dug up, which is very convenyent for small 
change. 

A stream runnin’ into Feather river, and par- 
tikarly rich in gold, has recently been diskivered 
by a German kumpany, and they have skewered 
the joint onership by the threatening to knife any 
one they catch poaching on their fork. In honor 
of some outlandish Dutch water privilege, they 
eall it the river Rhine-o. Some of the xplorin 
*sociation which has gone far into the interyeur, 
sends word that the sile there is all solid gold sot 
with roobees, but nobody bleves these out lying 
parties. 

The depth of the odiferous sands on the Sacry- 
mento is forty-eight feet eleven inches and three 
quarters. Wherever we find traces of gold, we 
sink shafts and draw it up with horses. The 
sand is so tarnation heavy it puts the mustangs to 
their metal, | tell you; but ther’s no help for 
*em: they must hang on with all their might and 
mane, or down they go, and then its all up with 
"em. 








‘‘, LETTER FROM THE DIGGINS.”’ 


*Mense quantities of gold, at the very least, has 
been sent to San Francisco for some time back, 
and as fast as it is got in it is turned into ingots. 
Theves cannot egzist at the diggins—being hung 
on the slightest suspishun. Grub is moderate ; 
floods of a spiritus natur very dear. All kinds 
of salt provisions is sold for a song; the tavern 
keepers most givén ‘em away in order to permote 
thirst. Salt pork is $5 a hogshead, and brandy 
$10 a half pint. Hows’ever, as gold is plenty, 
every Jack has his gill. 

This puts me in mind of the noose by the 
steamer Californy, that a ship load of young wim- 
min was a coming out on a marryin’ spekelashun, 
with one Mrs. Farnham as shoopercargo. We 
look for the same anxshusly. What is gold— 
what is preshus stuns without wimmen? Nuthin 
but vanity and vexsashun of spirit. Solomon says 
—I red it ’tother day on a page of Proverbs I was 
agoin to use for waddin—Solomon says a wurtshus 
*ooman is more preshus than roobies, and in a kun- 
try without pettycoats one feels the force of the re- 
mark. When aman has wealth he wants hares 
to leave it to; and m course—no wives, no hares. 
You could n’t send me out one, could you? I 
mean a wife, not a hare. If she’s sum pitted 
with the small-pox even, I woodent care. The 
ordinariest goods are valuable when there is none 
in the market. There’s duzzens I woodent a 
looked at in the states, that ’ud now be thankfully 
received and no questions axed. You can say, 
and truly, that 1 ’m worth more ’an my weight in 
gold, for |’ve got quarter of a tun of it in store 
at San Francisco, besides a sprinkling of dimunds. 

We have a sort of make shift government here, 
(no allusion to the paragraff above,) got up extru- 
perry as one may say, that ansers purty wel for a 
nu kuntry. Gen. Smith aint nobody. He is a 
clever chap and a spunky, no doubt o’ that, but 
he hainst got no more athority than a child in 
arms, if thar was sich a thing in the settlement. 
He ishoos genral orders and proclamashuns and 
sich truck, and the people read ’em, perlite litera- 
toor being scarce; but wen they ‘ve red ’em, they 
larf, and shet one eye, and go and do just as they 
d—n pleese. It’s allus so in nu kuntries. 

Agriculture in Californy is purty much left to 
natur. It sticks in folks’ crop to be soeing corn 
when they ean dig gold, and so they all go to the 
placers to make hay while the sun shines. This 
is the monster deposit bank of the uneversal 
world, and we’re all casheres and directors. 
Bring yer ’taters here if you want ’em dug, we 
can’t take the trouble to raise °em. The only 
wegetable we cultyvate is the root of all evil, and 
if you ’ll send us the frutes of the earth, you can 
have that exchange. 

The rainy season being over, the weather is 
settled. I bleeve the heat has n’t been below 99 
for a week, which, with bad rum, has proved 
fatal to some constitooshuns. Emigrants of all 
kinds and kuntries keeps pourin’ in by land and 
water, and the popalashun is very promiscous. 
We ’Mericans keep the upper hand of furriners 
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so far ; but it takes considerable powder and ball. 
Colt’s pills is fine for munity. 
a good many musses, but the barrel allus stops 
I shall probably ship my pile by the Cali- 
forny, and if I escape the cholera, the injuns, and 
the yallar fever going through Mexico, you may 
*spect to see me before very long, and perhaps 
A Dissanpev Vouunreer. 


From the Louisville Examiner. 


A LAMENT. 


BY D. F. M’CARTHY. 


Ya esta llama se desata, 
Ya caduca este edificio, 
Ya se desmaya esta flor. 


CaLpErRon. 


Tue dream is over, 

The vision has flown ; 
Dead leaves are lying 
Where roses have blown ; 
Withered and strown 

Are the hopes | cherished ; 
All have perished 

But grief alone. 


My heart was a garden 
here fresh leaves grew : 

Flowers there were many, 

And weeds a few : 

Cold winds blew, 

And the frosts came thither, 

And flowers wil! wither, 

And weeds renew ! 


Youth's bright palace 

Ts overthrown, 

With its diamond sceptre 
And golden throne ; 

As a time-worn stone 

Its turrets are humbled; 
All have crumbled 

But grief alone! 


Whither, oh! whither 
Have fled away 

The dreams and hopes 

Of my early day? 

Ruined and gray 

Are the towers I builded ; 
And the beams that gilded— 
Ah! where are they? 


Once this world 

Was fresh and bright, 
With its golden moon 
And starry night ; 

Glad and light, 

By mountain and river, 
Have I blessed the Giver 
With hushed delight. 


These were the days 

Of story and song, 

When Hope had a meaning 
And Faith was strong. 

** Life will be long, 


And lit with Love’s gleaming ;”’ 


Such were my dreamings, 
But, ah! how wrong! 


Youth's illusions, 

One by one, 

Have passed like clouds 
That the sun looked on. 


The bottle causes 


A LAMENT. 





While morning shone, 
How purple their fringes! 
How ashy their tinges 
When that was gone! 


Darkness that cometh 
Ere morn has fled— 
Boughs that wither 
Ere fruits are shed—- 
Death bells instead 

Of a bridal’s pealings— 
Such are my feelings, 
Since Hope is dead! 


Sad is the knowledge 
That cometh with years— 
Bitter the tree 

That is watered with tears ; 
Truth appears, 

With his wise predictions, 
Then vanish the fictions 
Of boyhvod’s years. 


As fire-flies fade 

When the nights are damp— 
As meteors are quenched 

In a stagnant swamp— 
Thus Charlemagne’s camp, 
Where the Paladins rally, 
And the Diamond Valley, 
And Wonderful Lamp ; 


And all the wonders 

Of Ganges and Nile, 
And Haroun’s rambles, 
And Crusoe’s isle, 

And Princes who smile 
On the Genii’s daughters 
*Neath the Orient waters 
Full many a mile ; 


And all] that the pen 

Of Fancy can write, 

Must vanish, 

In manhood’s misty light— 
Squire and knight, 

And damosel’s glances, 
Sunny romances 

So pure and bright! 


These have vanished, 

And what remains? 

Life’s budding garlands 
Have turned to chains— 
Its beams and rains 

Feed but docks and thistles 
And sorrow whistles 

O’er desert plains! 


The dove will fly 

From a ruined nest— 
Love will not dwell 

In a troubled breast— 
The heart has no zest 
To sweeten life’s dolor— 
If Love, the Consoler, 
Be not its guest! 


The dream is over, 

The vision has flown : 
Dead leaves are lying 
Where roses have blown ; 
Withered and strown 

Are the hopes I cherished, 
All have perished 

But grief alone! 
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A PRIVATE PUDDING; OR, HOW THE HOOSIER 
CAME IT. 


Many years ago a Hoosier, who had just struck 
New Orleans for the first time, after his flatboat 
was made snug and fast, went up to see the sights 
of the city. Passing St. Charles, he stopped im- 
mediately in front of the St. Charles Hotel, and, 
looking up, seemed to scrutinize the building with 
the eye of an architectural connoisseur. 

After satisfying his gaze, he asked a passer-by 
what building it was; on being told it was a ho- 
tel, he inquired for the entrance, and being shown, 
he ascended the steep steps. Approaching the 
oltice, he asked for the landlord, of whom he in- 
quired if he could get ‘*a bite’? to eat. Mr. E. 
Kk. Mudge, who was the host at that time, and 
who is a host at all times, humoring the fellow, 
told him he could do so by paying a dollar. After 
considering for some time on this item, and grave- 
ly looking his host in the face, he said, ‘* Well, 
1‘ll go it; thar’s my dollar; whar’s your din- 
ner!’ ** Well,”’ said the other, with a smile, 
** it is not ready yet, but take a seat at the table, 
and you can amuse yourself with the papers for 
half an hour, when you will hear the gong, which 
will inform you that the dinner is ready.”’ ** The 
gong, what’s that!’ asked the Hoosier. ‘* Oh, 
you will find out when you hear it,”’ replied 
Mudge. Satisfied with this answer, the Hoosier, 
after looking around him, sat down and rummaged 
over the papers. ‘Time sped on at its customary 
rate, when suddenly the gong sounded, and, as 
usual, the crowd moved for the dining-rooim. 

Recovering from his astonishment at the noise 
of the gong, and secenting the delicious fumes of 
the dinner, the Hoosier made a rush through the 
crowd for a seat, but, being met by the host, he 
was conducted to his allotted chair. The gentle- 
men seated on each side of him, as well. as the 
gentleman opposite to him, had their wine before 
them. 


| pudding.” 





After finishing his soup, and having his plate 
well filled, the Hoosier observed the gentlemen 
helping themselves freely to wine, and so, seizing | 
the bottle of his right hand neighbor, he attempted | 
to help himself, when he was modestly informed 
that the wine was * private.’’ The Hoosier did 
not seem to comprehend, and, with a blank sort 
of look resumed his knife and fork. On laying 
them down again, and having apparently come to 
the conclusion that it could not all be ‘* private’’ 
wine, he seized hold of his left-hand friend’s bot- 
tle. ‘* Stop, if you please sir,’’ said the offended 
individual, with a fierce look, ‘* this is prevate wine, 
sir.”’ The Hoosier looked still more astonished, 
and it being a hard case, thought he would make 
another trial anyhow. So reaching across the 
table he seized the bottle opposite to him, and 
was just in the act of filling his glass, when his 
vis-a-vis reéchoed “ Private wine, sir, if you 
please,”’ and withdrew the bottle from the fearful 
leakage it was about to undergo. 

The ‘green un,’’ becoming enraged at being 








PRIVATE PUDDING.——-THANK GOD FOR SUMMER. 


foiled on every side, and observing that there was 
a general simpering and tittering among the wait- 
ers, turned on the servant who stood at the back 
of his chair, and who had taken away his plate 
for the fifth or sixth time, and cried out to him 
with an oath to bring back his plate, and that if 
he took it away again, “‘ he’d be dod rod if he 
did n’t draw his picker on him,” and, suiting the 
action to the word, put his hand into his bosom, 
showing the handle of a huge bowie knife. 

After this, things went on quietly, till the des 
sert was put on the table, when a large Charlette 
Russe pudding was set right before the Hoosier. 
This he immediatel¥ drew near his plate, and 
looking right and left at his neighbors he helped 
himself to a large portion of it. Keeping his eye 
fixed on the dish, while eating, he perceived his 
right-hand neighbor attempting to withdraw the 
dish from him. ** No you don’t, Mister,’’ said 
the Hoosier to him, “‘ that éhar puddin’ is private 
The left-hand gentleman, not observ- 
ing what had passed, then said, ‘*‘ Allow me to 
take this pudding, sir’ ‘* No, you can’t take 
that thar pudding,”’ said the Hoosier, with a scowl, 
** that ’s private pudding.’’ And he rehelped him- 
self. 

Shortly after the gentleman opposite was in the 
act of drawing the dish over to him. ‘ Hold on, 
Mister,”’ said the Hoosier, with a look of triumph. 
“I'd have you to know that that pudding is pri- 
vate pudding,”’ while at the same time he put his 
thumb to his nose, and made sundry gyrations with 
his fingers. ‘* You can't come it over me,” he 
continued, feeling that a joke had been practised 
upon him. ‘* Private wine, eh!” 

The attention of the table being attracted during 
the latter scene, the gentlemen around burst into 
a roar of laughter, and soon the whole story was 
whispered from one to another. The thing took 
so well that every gentleman was induced to send 
his bottle to the Hoosier with his compliments ; 
and our ** green un,’’ soon became as merry as a 
lord. Hiccoughing, as he left the table, he turned 
round to the gentlemen and said: ‘* Well, old 
(hiecough) fellows, you (hiccough) could n’t (hic- 
cough) come it over (hiccough) me with your (hic- 
cough) private wine.’’ The glasses fairly danced 
on the table with the uproar and laughter which 
this last remark created, and the Hoosier, stagger- 
ing out of the room, made the best of his way to 
his boat.— New Orleans Delta. 


From Eliza Cooke’s Journal. 
THANK GOD FOR SUMMER. 


I Lovep the winter once with all my soul, 
And longed for snow-storms, hail, and mantled 
skies ; 
And sang their praises in as gay a troll 
As Troubadours have poured to Beauty’s eyes. 


1 deemed the hard, black frost a pleasant thing, 
For logs blazed high, and horses’ hoofs rung out ; 
And wild birds came with tame and gentle wing 
To eat the bread my young hand flung about. 




















FORBEARANCE.——ANCIENT AND MODERN 


But I have walked into the world since then, 
And seen the bitter work that cold can do— 
Where the grim ice-king levels babes and men 
With bloodless spear, that pierces through and 
through. 


1 know now, there are those who sink and lie 
Upon a stone bed at the dead of night ; 

I know the roofless and unfed must die, 
When even lips at Plenty’s feast warn white. 


And now whene’er I hear the cuckoo’s song 
In budding woods, I bless the joyous comer ; 
While my heart runs a cadence in a throng 
Of hopeful notes, that say—* Thank God for 
summer !”” 


] ‘ve learnt that sunshine bringeth more than flow- 
ers, 
And frnits, and forest leaves to cheer the earth ; 
For I have seen sad spirits, like dark bowers, 
Light up beneath it with a grateful mirth. 


The aged limbs that quiver in their task 
Of dragging life on, when the north wind goads— 
Taste once again contentment, as they bask 
In the straight beams that warm their church- 
yard road. 


And childhood—poor, pinched childhood—half 
forgets 
The starving pittance of our cottage homes, 
When he can leave the hearth, and chase the nets 
Of gossamer that cross him as he roams. 


‘The moping idiot seemeth Jess distraught 
When he can sit upon the grass all day, 
And langh and clutch the blades, as though he 
thought 
The yellow sun-rays challenged him to play. 


Ah! dearly now I hail the nightingale, 
And greet the bee—the merry-going hummer— 
Aud when the lilies peep so sweet and pale. 
I kiss their cheeks, and say—*‘ Thank God for 
summer !”’ 


Feet that limp, blue and bleeding, as they go 
For dainty cresses in December's dawn, 
Can wade and dabble in the brooklet’s flow, 

And woo the gurgles on a July morn. 


The tired pilgrim, who would shrink with dread 
If winter’s drowsy torpor lulled his brain, 

Is free to choose his mossy summer-bed, 
And sleep his hour or two in some green lane. 


Oh! ice-toothed king, I loved you once—but now 
I never see you come without a pang 

Of hopeless pity shadowing my brow, 
To think how naked flesh must feel your fang. 


My eyes watch now to see the elms unfold, 
‘And my ears listen to the callow rook, 

I hunt the palm-trees for their first rich gold, 
And pry for violets in the southern nook. 


And when fair Flora sends the butterfly 
Painted and spangled, as her herald mummer ; 
‘“* Now for warm holidays,’’ my heart will cry, 
‘*The poor will suffer less'!—Thank God for 
summer !”’ 
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FORBEARANCE: AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Tere are pleasant spots where no sunbeams glow, 

There are fertile vales where no rivers flow, 

‘There are flowers that bloom where no south winds 
come, 

And the air is stirred with the drowsy hum 

Of bees, where the place seems not to be 

A fitting haunt for such melody ; 

And we wonder much that things should be so, 

Till, searching abuve and searching below, 

We the hidden secret of Nature know. 





There are cheerful homes, where the light of day 
| Steals in with a faintly glimmering ray ; 

Where the labor is hard, and coarse the bread, 

| And but seanty rest for the weary head ; 

| Where childhood is nursed by Hunger gaunt, 

| And clasped in the cold embrace of Want ; 

| And we wonder much, until we find 

' That a faith which never looks behind 

| Gives feet to the lame and eyes to the blind. 





There are yearning hearts that wander on 
Through life, as if seeking a light that is gone ; 
Though no outward cause of grief appear, 

| Yet no friendly hand may stay the tear, 

_ Which only in silent sadness reveals 

All that the desolate spirit feels ; 

These love not darkness, they seek for light ; 
But what to other eyes seems most bright, 

To them brings naught but despair and blight. 


There are gentle natures that strangely turn 
| From the hearts where Love doth warmly burn, 
| Who hearken not to Flattery’s voice, 
| Who care not for wealth, but make their choice 
To dwell alone, that so they may hear 
The Muse's sweet voice forever near ; 
And amid the treasures of the mind 
_A solace and support they find, 
| Than triendship far more true, more kind. 


This is Nature’s grand primeval law, 

That from many sources the soul shall draw 

| Happiness, profit, strength and content, 

| As from every changing element, 

The leaty tree and the springing flower, 

| Derive new beauty and added power ; 

‘Then blame not thy mates that they do not see 
Each feature of truth which charmeth thee, 
But abide in thine own sincerity. 
Knickerbocker. 


Ancient aND Mopern Trisune, or Horace 
| Greeley and Tiberius Gracchus.—The very idea of 
Land Limitation—as it is stated by the reporters to 
‘have been uttered by Mr. Greeley on Saturday 
|night—is the identical idea proposed by Tiberius 
|Graechus, Tribune of the eatie-abs of those 
| Roman heroes of whom the world has talked much 
jand known very little. An American reformer 
ought not to be a plagiarist. We have a right to 
‘demand from him something of originality. The 
| American nation is fresh. Its political institutions 
‘are original. Its genius is inventive. Why, then, 
should an American reformer borrow his philan- 


|thropy from Tiberius Gracchus of Rome t—Cin- 
| cinnati Atlas. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museuin of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- | 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is! 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive varicty, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quurterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural a 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tiun Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s,, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
trom Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Tue Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new —_ of the British colonies. - 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 





Terms.—The Livina Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrec. & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for oe a will he 
thankfully received and poate attended to. 7 >To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the affice of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 


Four copies for $20 00. 
a e '* $40 00. 
Twelve“ “ts: 





Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, ye oy bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
endl or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 
Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
po Hc their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 

style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them nd volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
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pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 
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now becomes every intelligeut American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 


through a rapid process of change, to some new state o 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the of Colonization, 


(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
ative, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
yers, and Physicians—to men of business and men ot 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed oe. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in — other way than a a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “ winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may uce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
uspire to raise the standard of public taste. 

Agencies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work-- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 

Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4} cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be ¢ with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the adasiion 
But we recom the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 








Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
has ap to me to be the most useful. 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 





} It contains indeed the ex 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


WasuinerTon, 27 Dec., 1845. 
science which abound in ep and in this country, this 
ition only of the current literature of the 
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